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REPARATION 



CHAPTER I 

AMONG THE HILLS 

•* Well, Julian, here I am ! " 

The lithe, smooth-faced, astute - looking middle- 
aged man in orthodox London costume, tall hat, 
frock coat, immaculate gloves and boots, had 
apparently little in common with the roughly-clad 
country lad whofn he addressed. Yet the relation- 
ship was of the closest ; for they were father and 
son. 

Godwin Scarsdale was said to be one of the most 
acute financiers of his time. He had concerned 
himself a good deal with the floating of companies, 
and he was reputed to have made a fortune in 
South Africa, where he had for a long time formed 
one of the inner ring of speculators, and invested 
a large amount of capital in mines. But he had so 
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many irons in the fire that it was difficult to know 
where he lost and where he gained ; and his visits 
to England were few and far between ; for he was 
on the whole less concerned with English specu- 
lations than with those of other countries, and spent 
his time chiefly in Paris when business did not call 
him to Kimberley or Cape Town. 

Some persons set about a rumour, to his possible 
prejudice, that he was a Jew by race ; he had a beak- 
Uke nose, deep-set dark eyes, and crisp black hair, 
which seemed to suggest a Semitic origin. But these 
persons were wrong : Godwin Scarsdale was of 
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genial individual in general society ; it was only 
when he met with opposition, or affairs did not run 
straight, that the angles of his private personality 
made themselves felt and seen. 

It would be wrong to say that his son Julian 
proved his chief interest in life ; he was actuated 
by too many motives, and had too many objects and 
activities, to feel that one boy alone was a sufficient 
reason for living; but at the same time, Julian's 
existence certainly made a tremendous difference 
to him, and was, indeed, the centre of his hopes and 
plans. He seldom sat down to think continuously 
about his son, but his mind glanced off towards him 
a score of times a day, and at the most unlikely 
moments ; a fact which in tbe case of a very busy 
man betokened a good deal of paternal affection. 

Julian's mother, an exceptionally beautiful woman, 
whom he had wooed and won in open defiance of 
her family, had died when the child was born ; and 
it was after Julia's death that he had plunged into 
the world of speculation in which he had been so 
marvellously, so brilliantly successful. The boy had 
been left at home, in the wilds of Cumberland, to 
grow up as best he could in the care, first of a nurse, 
then of a private tutor. It had never occured to 
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Scarsdale to send his son to school. He had a 
genuine contempt for Eton and Harrow, believing 
that these eminent centres of education produced 
the sort of man he hated : the trifler, the idler, the 
dandy, and the sportsman. He did not want his son 
to play games, he sometimes said ; he wanted him 
to possess a sound education, and not grow up "too 
fine" to take life "by the right handle." But 
whether the education that Julian actually received 
was of a kind to satisfy his father was, however, an 
open question, not to be answered save with the 
passage of years. 
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bitter contempt The desire to make money was 
incomprehensible to him; and the methods of the 
Stock Exchange savoured in his eyes of dishonesty. 
He and his forbears loved indeed to save money, 
to earn it painfully and to hoard it in secret places ; 
but to throw away money on a chance, to hazard it 
on some mysterious rise or fall in stocks, seemed 
to old John Scarsdale a positive wickedness. So, 
while the old man lived, Godwin absented himself 
from Scarsdale Tower ; and it was only when his 
father died that he married, and tried to make 
a home for himself. But this aim was frustrated ; 
and after Julia's death he broke up his London 
household, sent the baby to Scarsdale Tower with 
a nurse, and began the nomadic style of life which 
he had adopted ever since. 

And Julian ? Sometimes Scarsdale scarcely knew 
what to make of him : the unlikeness to himself 
seemed at times quite appalling, although, at other 
moments, he was relieved at being able to trace 
some resemblance to old John Scarsdale, and thence 
to the family in general. But Julian was a trifle 
unsatisfactory to his father — in spite of being also 
the very apple of his eye. 

" Well, Julian, here I am," said the father cheerily. 
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He had not seen his son for some six months or 
more. 

Julian had swung himself down from the fork of 
a tree in the garden, before he could make any very 
coherent response. It was an old oak tree, short 
and sturdy, with its branches twisted all one way out 
of shape by the sharp easterly winds ; and out of 
the crooked branches he had made a sylvan seat 
for himself high up among the indented leaves. He 
let himself down, hand over head, with marvellous 
ease and agility, and his father's eye surveyed him 
with a look of pride. 
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Scarsdale looked him over with approval. He had 
found that a tough physique, such as he himself 
possessed, had won him many a victory in the battle 
of life ; and he had determined that Julian should 
have this advantage, if none other, in the days of 
his youth. He had had masters brought from the 
nearest large towns to teach his son how to use his 
limbs, and he had paid far more attention to the 
details of his physical training than of his mental or 
moral discipline. Fortunately, Julian had a tutor in 
the person of the old Vicar of the parish, who could 
teach him something about the higher and more 
spiritual side of life. 

Scarsdale might well be satisfied. The lad was 
strong, vigorous and manly; and he had withal a 
very striking face. In his childhood it had been as 
beautiful as an angel's, and it still possessed an 
unusual purity of line and a sweetness of expression 
which is not often found in the eyes and lips of a 
boy of eighteen. But there was a slight hardening 
of the cheek, a bend in the eyebrow, which gave 
character while it detracted from the old boyish 
beauty; and Mr. Scarsdale was not displeased to see 
the change. It was a relief to him to notice less 
likeness to Julia's dead face, and the increasing 
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deciskra tn the lines of Juliao's fi-atores gave H a 
manliness which was good to see. 

"I'm awfully glad to see yoa again, daddy," said 
the lad — and his voice was as blithe and boytsfa as 
ever. " I would have come to meet you if I had 
known the train." 

" Just as weU yon did not ; I don't like being 
met. You look well, I'm glad to see ; but pale. I 
cx{)cc1cd to see you more tanned. I hope yoa are 
out of doors as much as possible." 

" Practically all day. The Vicar and I do our 
reading out of doors evert He's quite in sympathy 
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"* What a horrible thought ! " said the lad, with a 
shudder. ''More speed means more worry, more 
distraction, more noise; less time and opportunity 
for all the higher things of life." 

" What are they, I wonder ? " said his father, with 
a smile. " As you grow older, you will find that all 
the things you do are very much alike. But you are 
at the age to be a dreamer and an enthusiast, I 
suppose:" 

He said it good-humouredly, so that Julian did 
not feel hurt, although he was checked in the remarks 
he had been ready to make. He walked silently at 
his father's side, and together they roamed from the 
garden to the plantation, and out upon the bare hill- 
side. Deep in a nook of purple shadow, a light 
seemed to gleam upon them like a signal lamp ; it 
was the sunshine reflected in one of the Vicarage 
windows, and it brought the Vicar to Mr. Scarsdale's 
mind. 

" I must see your tutor," he said. " Has he a 
good report to give ? " 

''I hope so. But he says you asked him for a 
monthly report, which he despatches with the 
greatest regularity," Julian mentioned, with a fleeting 
smile. 
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"So he does. But I haven't always time to read 
it. The worthy Vicar is sometimes a trifle prolix, as 
even you must acknowledge, Julian." 

" He's the dearest old chap in the world," said 
Julian, with a touch of heat in his voice. 

"Just so — just so. I'm very fond of old 
Tarrant myself," said Mr, Scarsdale, with almost a 
caressing hand on his son's shoulder. But Julian 
was conscious of the patronage which the words 
expressed, and dimly resented it. At the same time, 
he was shocked to find his father and himself so 
little in accord. It seemed to him that Mr. Scarsdale 
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have talked to him. You can amuse yourself 
elsewhere, I suppose, while he gives me half an 
hour in the study?" 

" ni sit with Mrs. Tarrant, if she is well enough to 
see visitors." 

They tramped onward, exchanging questions and 
answers now and then, but hardly speaking as 
though they were altogether congenial souls. Julian 
felt a kind of embarrassment, a sort oi gene which was 
not shared by his father ; for Godwin Scarsdale was 
too much a man of the world to expect perfect 
congeniality from anyone; and at that moment he 
had many things to consider beside the difference of 
his own temperament from that of his son. He 
asked at once for Mr. Tarrant when the Vicarage 
was reached, and did not so much as mention the 
Vicar's invalid wife, whom Julian found in the 
drawing-room in a sociable mood. In half-an-hour's 
time, however, the two men came in together, and 
Julian was quick to note that his father was smiling 
and suave, while Mr. Tarrant's face was dark with 
distress, or anger, or doubt. The father and son 
stayed for a short time only, and then walked back to 
the town through a world that was rapidly losing its 
lovely tints of colour in the dusk of a fair June day. 
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" Poor old Tarrant ! " said Mr. Scarsdale reflec- 
tively. " He was rather cut up by what I had to 
tell him. It seems he hadn't thought of losing you." 

"Of losing me?" 

"You don't suppose I could leave you in this 
God-forsaken hole much longer, do you?" said 
Scarsdale. " I have been planning your future 
for the last six months, and I should have come 
home sooner if I could have got away. You are 
too old for Tarrant and the Dales, my boy ; you 
want a wider sphere." 

Julian's heart-beats quickened ; he was impres- 
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poetry, the classics. You think them attractive ; but 
they have little or no value in the world of men. I 
want you by-and-by to be my helper ; and my helper 
must be a practical man." 

** Vm afraid/' said Julian, with a troubled brow, 
^that I shall never be such a helper as you require. 
I am not practical, I believe — " 

*' You will learn ; that is why you want some of the 
exact sciences. You are desultory and inaccurate. 
A few years' training in scientific work, and you will 
become another man." 

Julian started and shrank into himself. Another 
man ; and what sort of man would that be ? 

^ Tarrant tells me that your brain-power is almost 
abnormal," said Mr. Scarsdale, with a little smile. 
" He thinks you will have little difficulty in acquiring 
all that I want you to know. But perhaps he hardly 
estimates the range taken by chemistry and similar 
sciences. Metallurgy — I should like you to be 
proficient in metallurgy and in geology. They are 
objects which would be useful." 

*' But where am I to go to learn all these things ? " 

"To Germany, as I said. Bonn first, I think: 
afterwards I shall make further arrangements. You 
should be ready to start in September : that gives you 
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three months or so for getting up your German. I 
will write fill] particulars." 

"And how long shall I stay?" said Julian, in a 
somewhat reluctant voice. 

"Oh, three or four years! Let me see: you are 
now nearly nineteen, are you not? I should hardly 
think you would be qualified to join me at the Cape 
under three years, perhaps four." 

" But what should I do there ? " cried Julian. 

" I should find you plenty of work," said his father, 
with a grim smile. "You needn't be afraid of idleness 
when you are with me. There is prospecting to be 
done ; and you want a knowledge of a good 
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" I would rather pursue knowledge for the sake of 
knowledge. I should like a fellowship at Oxford." 

^ Pooh I that is not my idea at all/' said Scarsdale 
roughly. ^ I want my son to uphold my name, and, 
if possible, to get back the old estate, which long ago 
passed out of our hands. I have looked forward for 
years, Julian, to the time when my son would help 
me in my task." 

The touch of pleading in the last words silenced 
Julian's objections. His generous spirit felt that it 
would not do to draw back. He spoke impulsively. 

" I'll do what I can to help you, father." 

" Right, boy ! I knew you were a chip of the old 
block, after alL" 

Then he hesitated for a few minutes, and spoke at 
last in a rather doubtful tone. 

" The first thing I want you to do is to look out 
for a young fellow called Carrington — Noel 
Carrington," he said, "and make friends with him 
if you can. I know his father ; and it would be — 
well, something of an advantage to me if you were 
friendly with his son." 

" Certainly, TU do my best," said Julian, and his 
destiny was from that moment decided, although he 
knew it not. 
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" I SAV, Carrington has bad some bad news." 
" Money ? " 
" Well, yes ; they say he has lost every penny— 
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President of this rotten company which has come to 
grie£ I suppose he's ruined too — " 

" That* s rough on you, old chap." 

** I don't mind that so much ; but IVe just had an 
English paper describing the crash. It seems that 
two or three other companies are involved, and 
there's wide-spread ruin and desolation — the papers 
are dealing out blame with their usual irresponsi- 
bility, and of course some of it is falling on the 
wrong shoulders — ^" 

^ I see," said Englefield gravely. 

He stood and looked at Julian for a moment or 
two as if he could read his very soul. There was a 
peculiarly penetrating, magnetic quality about his 
glance, and although he was still young he was 
already beginning to understand its quality of 
probing the hearts of men. He was a little man 
too, who, without those piercing eyes, might have 
been deemed insignificant; and Julian Scarsdale, 
who moved restlessly under his gaze, was a giant, 
well over six foot six, and of magnificent physique. 
But for the moment he writhed under the little 
doctor's inspection as though he were a prisoner 
before his judge. 

B 
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" I see," said Englefield aguo. " You believe In 
your father." 

" Naturally. He has an uoblemished reputation," 
said Julian, almost violently. "Why should you 
ask ? " 

" And he is a rich man ? " 

" He was — I daresay he Is now as poor as 
Carrii^fton." 

Engleiield drew in his lips and smiled a little. 

" That remains to be seen, of course; Sometimes 
the officials of a company don't suffer so much as the 
minor investors — " 
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amongst each other; and as for these German 
fellows — ** 

" They'll have to eat a yard of my sword if they 
vilify any honest Englishman,'' said Julian. 

"Here, I wouldn't discuss the matter with 
Carrington. He seems to have gone off his head 
altogether." 

** You're beastly offensive, Englefield," said young 
Scarsdale, with some stiffness. **I hope you don't 
know what you are implying at every second word 
you utter." 

^ Rubbish I" said the doctor. "I am only trying to 
g^ve you a word of friendly caution. Don't emulate 
the prickly porcupine." 

But after casting a carefully careless glance at 
Julian's rigid mouth, he frowned a little, as though 
he was not satisfied with what he saw. Certainly 
more was expressed by those eagle eyes and that 
high-featured, olive-tinted face than would have been 
safe to put into words. He could only hope that 
no provocation would bring that hidden fire to the 
surface. 

He had entered Julian's rooms in order to bring 
him the news of Carrington's ruin, and also because 
he was wishful to know whether the chairman of 
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the company, now execrated from one end of 
England to the other, was young Scarsdale's relation : 
he was genuinely sorry to find that the notorious 
swindler {as the papers called him) was Julian's 
father. And he was desperately afraid lest some 
chance word should expose the situation to his 
Engh'sh and German comrades, who would probably 
make common cause against him, and goad him by 
their sneers to absolute madness. 

It was four years since Julian had been sent to 
Germany ; and he had only once visited his old 
home during that time. At first he had hungered 
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{Mractical, matter-of-fact Of late he had been almost 
daily expecting a summons to South Africa ; and he 
was looking forward to becoming his father's secretary 
and assistant, although he scarcely knew what were 
the directions in which his activity would be required. 

And now a thunderbolt had fallen out of the blue. 

Instead of going out to his father, and working 
happily at his side, it seemed to Julian that he would 
have to toil for his daily bread. Of course his father 
was ruined ; he took that for granted. It was not 
possible that a number of people should have lost 
all their money through a swindling company, and 
that his father should remain wealthy. The natural 
course (thought Julian, who was not yet hardened 
to the ways of the world) was to divide one's wealth 
in order to benefit those whom one had (even 
accidentally) injured. He expected to receive a 
letter giving some explanation of the catastrophe, 
and asking him, perhaps, to help his father to retrieve 
a great error. But that Godwin Scarsdale should be 
what he really was — a hardened money-grubber, 
without touch of compassion for the poor, without a 
thought of pity for those he ruined — this was a thing 
which Julian found impossible to contemplate. His 
father might be ruined, penniless, and Julian would 
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feel no shame; but he flinched at the merest shadow 
of disgrace. 

And to think that the blow had fallen also upon 
Noel Carrington ! 

When Mr. Scarsdale first spoke to his son about 
the German University which he had chosen as the 
scene of the lad's scientific training, he had mentioned 
young Carrington, and had desired Julian to make 
friends with him. It had not been very easy for 
Julian to obey his father in this respect Noel 
Carrington was not the sort of young man with 
whom Julian easily got on. He was a trifler, an 
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was fixed for that very night — not six hours after 
the terrible news of his father's ruin had been brought 
to the young man's ears. 

"Shall you go to the supper?" a friend asked 
him, rather doubtfully. 

"Go to the supper? Of course I shall," said 
CarringtoUy in a sort of shriek. "Why not, you 
fool ? why not ? " 

Tbe fool who had spoken shrugged his shoulders 
and said no more. 

Dr. Englefield tried persuasion to the same effect 
upon Julian, but equally in vain. 

" And why should I not go to the supper ? " said 
Julian, staring at him. " Do you expect me to look 
as if I were ashamed of my father ? " 

"Surely it is a little awkward — seeing that 
Carrington's lost everything," said the doctor. 

"The fortunes of war," said Julian, so calmly that 
Englefield felt it was useless to say anything more. 

But in the end, Julian was not present until the 
solid German banquet was nearly ended ; for he 
had received a batch of papers and letters from 
England that had sent him nearly mad with 
indignant rage. His state of mind probably con- 
tributed to the event that followed ; for he was 
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certainly quite sober, while Carrington was wild 
with drink. 

When Julian entered the room at a restaurant 
where the banquet had been held, some of the guests 
had already left, and those who remained had been, 
for the most part, drinking heavily. Dr. Engle6eld 
was perfectly sober, and so was Carrington's friend 
the Count de Ruvigny. He was a young Belgian 
noble with whom Carrington had lately made an 
alliance, but for whom Julian cherished a peculiar 
detestation, He knew details concerning de 
Ruvigny's private life which caused him to dislike 
the man. 
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** To whom are you speaking ?" said Julian sternly ; 
while the students listened and gaped, ignorant of 
English, but scenting a fray. 

* To you, you hound ! " shrieked Carrington ; and 
then, with livid face and starting eyes, he launched 
a beaker of beer full into Julian's face. 

In a minute the room was in an uproar. But the 
commotion did not last long, for the rules of the 
student community were strict, and by all the customs 
of the society it was decided that a duel was inevit- 
able. The only points to be fixed were the names of 
the seconds, the weapons, the time of meeting. These 
Julian scornfully referred to Dr. Englefield, who had 
volunteered to be his second : the Count de Ruvigny 
performed the same office for Carrington. 

" What rubbish it is," said the doctor impatiently. 
** Can't Carrington apolc^ise and let the thing be 
patched up ? " 

"You forget," said Julian drily, "that I could not 
accept an apology." 

" I did not think you were bloodthirsty." 

** I hope I am not But I intend to punish Master 
Carrington for his insolence." 

Englefield screwed up his mouth. " Is it worth 
while?" 
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" My father's name ? I think so," said J ulian ; and 
the doctor made no further objection. 

Time and place were appointed ; but at the last 
moment Julian made a protest against the absurd 
defensive armour generally worn by German students 
in their duels. 

" Why on earth should we pretend that we don't 
want to hurt each other ? " he said viciously. " Why 
put on goggles and gloves ? Come, Carrington, you 
and 1 may as well tight each other English fashion 
— or not at all." 

Carrington, who was gradually recovering from 
his inebriety, gave a sort of inarticulate whimper, 
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that at present would be so satisfactory. However, 
we shall have the foils off.** 

" If Carrington would make an apology — '* 

'4t is not a case for apologies," said Julian sternly. 
** It is a case for punishment." 

And Englefield saw that it was useless to say 
more. 

The meeting-place was well known to the students, 
whose duels were frequent, and generally harmless 
enough. But on this occasion Englefield felt 
nervous about the result Julian was quiet, but 
dangerous; and Carrington was sick and sullen. 
There was little delay. The meeting took place 
before sunlight had faded in the west ; there was a 
clear yellow light diffused through the dusty windows 
of the big fencing saloon, where many of the students' 
duels were fought, and which formed an excellent 
setting for the scene that was to come. Scarsdale 
and Carrington both knew the place well, and Dr. 
Englefield almost smiled \o himself as he recalled 
the quaint, half-comical scenes which he bad witnessed 
in this very place, when two German students, armed 
cap-a-pUy had solemnly slashed at each other's faces 
for full thirty minutes, until one of them had managed 
to inflict a slight scratch upon the other's nose. 
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But there was not likely to be anything amusing 
in the present meeting. J ulJan was looking 
extremely grim, and Carrington had a fierce malice 
in his white face which was exceedingly suggestive 
of deadly results. Dr. Englefield felt an odd 
sensation of approaching danger ; this was no 
combat for play or pretence, it was a matter of 
life or death. 

The seconds, a little alarmed at the fierceness of 
the antagonists, made a last endeavour after peace. 

"If Mr, Carrington apologised," one of them 
murmured to Dr. Englefield, " would not Mr. 
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""What rot it is to wear all these thingsl" he 
said loudly. <*Why not strip them off and fight 
with no protection at all ? " 

These sayings of his were quoted afterwards to 
his detriment It was said that he particularly 
decreed Carrington's death: that his hatred to his 
opponent was not normal, but absolutely virulent 
The Count de Ruvigny was particularly struck by this 
fact, and ready to bear witness to it afterwards. 

The duellists were placed in position, and the 
fencing began. For the first two bouts neither of 
them touched the other. At the third attempt, 
Carrington seemed to grow excited, and lunged out 
wildly at his opponent, but with no result A third 
halt was called : the seconds ministered to the 
needs of the two fighters, and then left them to 
proceed. 

There was a sudden shout Julian's sword had 
touched Carrington's arm and torn it Or was it the 
arm ? There was a stain of blood on his sleeve — on 
his side : it could not easily be seen where the blow 
had struck. But the seconds leapt forward in an 
instant, and beat back the shining steel ; and even 
as they did so, Noel Carrington's sword slipped from 
his grasp, and he himself fell forward upon his face. 
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A quiver ran through all his limbs, and then he lay 
quite still. 

Dr. Englefield was beside him instantly. His 
face was very pale as he looked up from the cursory 
examination that he was able to make just then. 

" 1 am very sorry to say, gentlemen, that Mr, 
Carrington is — dead." 

"Dead! But I scarcely touched him!" Julian 
cried sharply. 

" He is dead. And you, my dear fellow — you had 
better get away. Cross the frontier ; lie low for a 
little while ; we'll do our best to hush the matter up. 




CHAPTER III 



FRIENDSHIP 

"But, Betty darling, it is perfectly impossible! 
You can't do it!" 

The speaker was a tall, handsome girl of twenty, 
whose name was Nora Lysaght She was not only 
handsome, but strikingly individual in appearance: 
she looked as though she could judge for herself 
and stand alone, and yet there was nothing aggressive 
or masculine about her. Her features were finely 
but delicately cut; her dark eyes were soft as well 
as brilliant, and the curves of her olive cheek and 
chin were delightful. But there was just the hint 
of undeniable energy and decision about her which 
gave her in many people's eyes an indescribable 
charm. Her stately neck, her slight but lissome 
figure, her lovely yet capable - looking hands, all 
added to the impression of power and determin- 
ation which her personality produced. She was 
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dressed plainly, but with an expensive plainness 
which meant the perfection of cut and fabric which 
only a full purse can obtain ; and her deep reddish 
brown coat and skirt suited her admirably. It was 
autumnal weather, and the cloth was exactly the 
shade of an autumnal leaf. 

The girl to whom she spoke was in many respects 
an entire contrast to herself. She was not par- 
ticularly small, but she gave the impression of 
smallness from her extreme slimness and air of 
fragility. Nora's figure was clastic and upright; 
that of her friend was so slight and delicate that 
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the youthful softness of her outlines and the pathetic 
shades above and below her beautiful eyes was at times 
almost too intense to be pleasant Yet she was a 
pretty creature, and, with health and happiness, she 
might still develop into a beautiful woman. She 
was dressed in mourning of the most sombre kind ; 
her dress was half covered with crape, which, however, 
was turning a little brown ; and there was not the 
slightest hint of white at the throat or wrists. This 
depth of blackness would have been singularly un- 
becoming to most people ; but to Betty Carrington, 
with her white skin and sunshiny hair, it served to 
throw her best points into the strongest relief 

The two girls, who had been school friends in 
earlier days, had met in the drawing-room of a 
London house, which Nora and an old aunt of hers 
was tenanting for an indefinite period. The house 
belonged to Nora's cousin, Sir Philip Evelyn, but 
as he was a good deal more interested in his 
country estate than in London society, he allowed 
his relations to occupy the house at a merely nominal 
rent When Nora was of age she would have a 
large income ; but, in the meantime, the amount 
allowed for her maintenance was not particularly 

large, nor was her aunt's income unlimited, so that 

c 
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they were exceedingly glad to avail themselves of 
Philip's generosity. Philip was fond, in a cool, 
desultory way, of his cousin Nora, and liked her 
to enjoy herself and be comfortable ; and Nora was 
quite capable of appreciating his good-will. She 
had a wonderful number of friends and acquaintances 
in London ; and among them, a large proportion 
consisted of people whom she had in one way or 
another managed to befriend or assist ; and her 
present victim seemed likely to rank among their 
number. For Nora's old school friend had an- 
nounced her intention of seeking a situation ; and 
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Nora was silent for a moment ; then she took a 
seat beside her friend on a sofa, and drew Betty's 
hand into hers. 

" Of course, Tm awfully ignorant," she said, ** but 
I don't altogether understand, dear, why you should 
need work of this kind. You know when you were 
at school with me, everyone said you belonged to 
very rich people — ^you don't mind my saying this, 
do you ? I vaguely heard that you had lost money, 
but I did not think that it could all be gone I " 

" But it is," said Betty curtly. " Every penny of 
it is gone. Oh, Nora, don't you know ? I fancied 
everyone would know. Did you not hear of a great 
crash about two years ago, when it was discovered 
that the Rosalio Company was a fraudulent concern, 
and couldn't meet its liabilities." 

'* I remember the name of the company, but I 
did not know that you had anything to do with it." 

** My father was absolutely ruined by the failure," 
said Betty, in a low voice. ^* There was a Mr. 
Scarsdale, chairman of the company, who had 
persuaded him, little by little, to invest his whole 
fortune, and it went as like a bubble — ^when disaster 
came. I don't understand these matters very well, 
but it seems to me an extraordinary thing that this 
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Mr, Scarsdale should not have been ruined, although 
hundreds of people lost their all in that collapse of 
the company ; but Mr, Scarsdale had retired — with 
his millions — Just before the crash came." 

" How absolutely scandalous ! " exclaimed Nora. 

" It seems terrible, does it not ? I have been told 
that he was a very dishonest man. He died the other 
day, of brain disease, I believe." 

" And what has become of his money ? " 

" I suppose it went to the son," said Betty, in a 
weary voice, " And the son — it was the son, Mr, 
Scarsdale's son, who killed my brother," 
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must be hard to know what to do or say when 
someone flings it in your face that your father is 
a scoundrel/' 

" Yes, and of course Noel was perfectly justified," 
said Betty eagerly, ^ for everyone said that old Mr. 
Scarsdale was a sort of financial pirate and robber. 
And Noel was very hot-tempered, and so, I suppose, 
was the other young man, and they challenged 
each other — " 

" In Germany. Ah i they had learnt the practice 
only too well," said Nora, with deep interest in her 
tone. " And they fought, did they, Betty ? " 

"Yes, they fought, and Noel — died — at the 
banning of the third round, I believe." 

" Oh, my dear, how terrible for you ! This young 
Scarsdale — was he not arrested ? " 

^ No ; there was some technical justification. The 
doctor, a friend of Mr. Scarsdale's, swore that Noel 
died of heart disease, but of course we knew that he 
did nothing of the sort When father heard the 
story, he was so overcome that there seemed nothing 
left for him but death. You must not judge him 
harshly, Nora — ^he took his own life. And I was 
left" 

••You— left alone I" 
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Nora's voice was full of restrained indignation. It 
seemed to her the height of selfishness that a man 
should commit suicide In his despair, in order to 
escape the consequences of his own sins or indis- 
cretion, and leave his only daughter, brought up in 
luxury, trained to the indulgence of every taste, to 
make her own way in the world ; but she dared not 
put her feelings into words, for she knew very well 
tliat Betty's love for her father and brother would not 
permit her to cast upon them a shadow of blame. 
After all, they were dead, and gone to their account : 
it was no business of Nora's to Judge them, or to hurt 
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Nora indignantly. ** Think of all the prizes you had 
at school'' 

** They were just for things that don't pay," said 
Betty, with a patient little smile. " Italian and china 
painting and the guitar— things that nobody par- 
ticularly wants to learn, except from an expert, and 
I cannot call myself quite that, can I ? " 

''You used to play the guitar charmingly," said 
Nora, *'and sing the sweetest songs to it. Anybody 
would like to learn how to do it as you did/' 

Betty shook her head. 

" It is no use. I am not clever enough to set up 
as a professional teacher of the guitar, and I don't 
observe that mothers of children under ten are 
very much impressed by it. And once or twice 
when I have been persuaded into playing and 
singing after dinner, I have been told that 
I was forward and made myself unpleasantly 
prominent" 

** How absurdly idiotic some people are ! " sighed 
Nora. "Why, you would be an ideal companion 
for any girl — a girl like me, for instance, with 
only an old aunt to look after her and no sisters 
of her own. I only wish I had known what you 
were doing a year ago, because just now as it 
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happens" — and the colour rushed into her dark 
cheek — " I have some rather out-of-the-way plans, 
and I am thinking, perhaps, of going abroad; so 

that—" 

"Dear Nora, if you were thinking of asking me 
to be your companion, I can only say that nothing 
would induce me to 611 the post," said Betty, with 
a wonderfully bright smile lighting up her golden- 
brown eyes and pathetic little pale face. " I should 
know that you were doing it only for charity, and 
I should never consent." 
"Don't be too sure of that," said Nora, laughing 

if to cover some little embarrassment, "for if it 
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rate, I have made a new friend lately, and I must 
tell you all about him presently." 

Betty looked up with a little air of surprise. 
"Him?" she said interrogatively. 

** Oh, yes ; it is not a woman/' said Nora, flushing 
like a rose; "but girls can have men friends 
nowadays, can they not? There is nothing at all 
unusual about it. But, Betty dear, you have not 
finished telling me your story. I want to know 
what you have been doing for the last two years. 
I wondered why it was that you did not write to 
me when we left Brighton, and I never connected 
you with the many catastrophes caused by the 
failure of that mining company, although I think 
I must have seen your father's name in the list of 
shareholders." 

"One does not read those things very atten- 
tively," said Betty. "It all happened just after I 
left school, and then a relation of my mother's 
asked me to come to her as companion. I was 
quite happy while I was with her, apart, of course, 
from the trouble of my family affairs; but in six 
months' time she died suddenly, and I had to look 
out for another situation." 

" And you found one ? " 
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" Yes ; I became nursery governess to the 
children of a. Mrs. Binks, whose husband was a 
grocer, I believe. They were very well off, and 
did not treat me badly; but there was an elder 
son who began to be — disagreeable and imper- 
tinent, and I thought I had better come away. 
That was three months aga" 

"And you have found nothing to do since then?" 

" Nothing at all," and for the first time Betty's 

voice quivered, as though with coming tears. " I 

made my money last as well as I could," she 

said ; " but it costs a great deal to live, doesn't 
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"Ob, yes," said Betty, wiping away a tear, and 
smiling a hard, bright smile. ''Of course I have 
money* 

"How much?" Nora asked. 

** Really, Nora dear, I don't see that you need 
ask that question," said Betty, in a would-be 
offended tone. But Nora only pressed her 
questions closer. 

""Have you such a thing as a pound in the 
world? No; I know you have not Betty, you 
little humbug, speak the truth this moment, or 
I shall shake you. Have you half-a-crown, or — 
can you lend me a shilling, dear, in order to send 
out for some stamps?" 

She had her arm round Betty's waist as she 
spoke, and Betty was obliged to laugh; but the 
laugh ended in a sob, and the fair head sank 
down on Nora's shoulder as Betty ruefully con- 
fessed that the sum of her worldly wealth amounted 
to exactly twopence halfpenny. 

"You are the silliest little girl that ever lived," 
said Nora. "Fancy not coming to me before 
this! I have got you now, and here you will 
stay ; do you understand ? If you won't stay 
willingly, I shall keep you as a sort of prisoner. 
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and I shall not let you go away until I have 
seen you established in something definite and 
suitable, with proper payment attached to it" 

" Oh, I knew you would be kind — too kind," 
said Betty, struggling with her sobs, which came, 
perhaps, from exhaustion more than anything else. 
" I knew you would want to be generous and 
charitable ; but then, you see, I am not the sort 
of person to receive generosity in a proper spirit — 
1 really would be a great deal rather earning my 
own living in a garret, and if you could help me to 
any independent work I should indeed be grateful." 
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" If I can be of any use to you, I shan't mind so 
much/' said Betty, with a sigh ; ** but indeed you 
must not think I have come to the end of my 
resources, for although I have so little money just 
now, I could have raised something on a little 
jewellery which I still keep, and that was what I 
intended to do to-day." 

"The necessity is obviated," said Nora quickly. 
" If you stay with me in order to do my work, of 
course you will have a salary, and it is the most 
ordinary thing in the world to pay part of it in 
advance, so take these two five-pound notes and this 
gold at once — this very minute — and if it is not 
enough, say so, and then get your boxes and things 
from your lodgings, and settle yourself here with me 
this very afternoon." 

" I hate taking it from you," said Betty ; " but you 
will remember that it is only for a time." 



CHAPTER IV 

"A FRIEND IN NEED—" 

Nora had tact enough not to offer her company to 
Betty in the expedition to the girl's lodgings. She 
guessed that there might be an irritated landlady to 
pacify, and articles of value to be taken out of pawn. 
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" French 1" exclaimed Betty, with an upward lift 
of her brows. ** But I hope it is not a Frenchman^ 
Nora ; I should not like you to marry a Frenchmani 
and go away out of England for even" 

** I should not go out of England for ever/' said 
NcM^ with a happy laugh, " because if I married him 
he would come to live in England with me. You 
see, I shall have a house of my own and some sort 
of an estate when I am twenty-one, and it would 
not do to forsake my duties altogether." 

••Then your French friend," said Betty, rather 
hesitatingly, ^ hasn't got any duties of his own — any 
estate^ I mean — in his own country?" 

She spoke with the innocence of a child, and 
she was surprised to see that Nora coloured hotly 
and bit her lip. 

•^ I am sure you don't mean to reproach him for 
his poverty," she said, in a reproachful tone. " Yes, 
he is rather poor; but genuine, unaffected poverty 
is quite refreshing in these days." 

•* I never found it so," said Betty, rather wearily, 
and Nora's heart smote her for her own unkindness, 
as she looked at the girl's pale cheeks and tired 
eyelids. 

^ Don't let us discuss either poverty or riches," she 
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and she was very busy with a ball of white wool and 
a needle, with which she wove the wool into intricate 
shapes. She did not seem to have eyes for anything 
but her work, and Nora presided at the tea-table, and 
administered cups of tea to various lady callers. 
Betty felt half disappointed to see that Nora's 
especial " friend " had not yet appeared upon the 
scene. She was introduced to Mrs. Evelyn and to 
the visitors, and established in a comfortable chair 
with tea and cake, but the visitors did not find her 
very interesting, because, as a matter of fact, she was 
too tired and exhausted to be able to talk. One by 
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nothing to Betty of her interest ia the visitor that 
she expected, Betty would have been able to guess 
the true state of affairs from the radiance that 
flashed into Nora's face when at last the door was 
opened and a young man was shown into the 
room. 

"The Marquis de Ruvigny" — where had Betty 
heard that name? It seemed to her vaguely 
familiar, and yet she did not recognise the 
countenance of Nora's visitor in the very least 
He was a handsome man, who passed at first 
sight for six- or seven-and-twenty, though a close 
examination of his features would have convinced 
a dispassionate observer that quite ten years should 
be added to that age. His face was pale and 
sharply cut, and his smih'ng dark eyes were 
distinctly handsome; but Betty did not like the 
rather cruel lines of his thin lips, which were 
plainly to be seen beneath the long, waxed 
moustache with curled -up ends, which stamped 
him unmistakably "No Englishman." He was 
slenderly built, and seemed tall until he stood 
beside Nora, and then it could be seen that he 
wanted quite an inch even of her height; but he 
held himself so well and with such a military 
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swagger that his lack of stature was not often 
commented upon. 

Betty fancied that when he was introduced to 
her she saw a flash of recc^ition in his face as 
her name was pronounced. 

She looked up at him inquiringly : it seemed to 
her that he wished to make — or to wait for — some 
sign of recognition on her part. But she could not 
recollect any occasion on which she had seen those 
pale, perfect features, the brilliant agate eyes, the 
curled moustache above the venomous lips; and it 
seemed to her that if she had ever seen those 
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greatest share. He was describing to her, with 
great vivacity, an expedition which he had once 
made up the River Orinoco; and he described the 
conditions of his journey and the charm of the 
scenery so graphically that even Betty was moved 
to some little interest in the tale. But Nora's whole 
soul seemed to be given to the narrative — and 
the narrator. Her dark eyes were suffused, her 
cheeks slightly flushed, and on her lips there 
hovered the faint, happy smile of the woman who 
loves and thinks herself beloved. Betty noted that 
smile with a touch of wonder and a touch of fear. 

It was late before the Count took his departure, 
and Nora's eyes strayed rather pleadingly once or 
twice to Mrs. Evelyn's placid face. But Mrs. 
Evelyn, although not perhaps very hard to please, 
had been slightly vexed by the Count de Ruvigny's 
persistent tendency to ignore her ; and she revenged 
herself by taking no notice of Nora's desire, which 
she well understood, that she should ask the Count 
to dinner. Therefore, after waiting a little longer 
than politeness demanded, the young man took his 
leave, and Nora's face fell visibly. 

** I thought you would have asked M. de Ruvigny 
to dinner. Aunt Mary," she said frankly, yet with a 
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touch or wistfulness in her tone, when the OHUt 

had left the room. 

"I know you did, dear. But M. de Ruvigny's 
longr stories don't interest me particularly, and I 
like to eat my dinner in peace." 

"But they interest other people. I am sure 
Betty would have liked to hear more about the 
Orinoca" 

" Is Miss Carrington interested in South 
America?" 

" I am very fond of hearing about other people's 
adventures," said Betty, with a smile. 
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She sighed a little as she went upstairs. " It's a 
pity people ever grow old, isn't it? — old in their 
muscles, old in their heart Aunt Mary used to 
be quite an energetic woman and a great walker, I 
believe ; and now she seems chained to her chair." 

''I think I sympathise with the desire for rest," 
said Betty softly. 

" That is only because you are over-tired, you poor 
little darling! When you are rested, it would be 
great fun to go and see the world, wouldn't it ? Oh, 
how I long sometimes to get away." 

" To get away from England, Nora ? " 

**Yes, wouldn't you like it? I am so tired of 
conventions^ and strict, stupid rules and the pro- 
prieties. I think it must be because I am a Ward 
in Chancery that I feel so very much inclined to 
break loose from the chains of social tyranny 
that bind us all." 

" It would be rather uncomfortable, I think," said 
Betty simply, and Nora divined that at that moment 
she would not find a sympathetic listener, for Betty 
was only too glad to resume the social fetters which 
her friend contemned. Miss Lysaght made haste to 
change the subject. 

** This is your room, Betty. I hope you]^will like 
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it Mine is just opposite. I hope you will be happy 
and comfortable here." 

The room which they eotered tc^ether was 
certainty charming ; a symphony in blue and white 
which was distinctly becoming to Betty's fair 
complexion. Nora looked at her and laughed 
triumphantly. 

"I knew I was right My aunt thought the 
yellow room would suit you. I said that it was im- 
possible ; you must have some shade of blue. Yellow 
is for brunettes like me ; not for 'a gulden blonde.' " 

" You are too kind to me, Nora. I hope Mrs. 
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" It looks perfect to me ; but then it is so long 
since I saw a really nice, pleasant house." 

" Never mind, you will see plenty of nice houses 
now: I am not going to let you go back into 
lodgings. Now I will leave you to dress — but 
don't worry about dressing unless you like. Your 
black dress looks quite nice as it is." 

Betty smiled, but flushed a little. 

" I have an evening dress or two left/' she said, 
"though I am afraid they are rather old-fashioned. 
And I suppose it is nearly time to begin dressing, 
is it not?" 

" Would you like Lisette to come and help you ? " 

"Oh no, thank you. I can do everything for 
myself now. Do you remember when I came to 
Madame Lavalle's at Brighton, and was so helpless 
and stupid ? I had never done anything for myself, 
and if you had not been kind to me I should never 
have learnt how to be independent." 

'• Well, you are very independent now," said Nora, 
** to make up for it I must fly, or I shall not be 
ready for dinner. I do wish Aunt Mary had asked 
M. de Ruvigny. Don't you think he is very interesting, 
Betty?" 

•* Tolerably," said Betty. 
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" I thought you would be sure to appreciate him. 
He is so eloqueut, so cultured and refined — " 
" Yes," said Betty hesitatingly ; " but do you think 

"Gocdl" 

" Yes, good \ it seems to me that he has rather a 
bad face. And his mouth is cruel." 

The colour ftew into Nora's cheeks. 

" You might be fair to him, at least, Betty. Of 
course, you have been prejudiced." 

" How can I be prejudiced ? I know nothing 
about him — except what you have told me." 

" Haven't you seen hi^ name in the papers ? " 
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*^ Has be contradicted the reportSy then ? " 

" Oh yes — ^to me," 

" But not to the papers ? " 

** No ; he looks down on them too much. He will 
not let his mind be disturbed by anything they say. 
It is too paltry.'' 

"" I think he is mistaken/' said Betty. '' It is 
always best to keep a fair name and fame before 



men." 



'*It is not necessary. His friends know him for 
what he is." 

"Nora — forgive me for asking — are you engaged 
to him ? " 

''Not formally. But we understand each other. 
You see, there are formalities connected with my 
being engaged or married, Betty. Until I am of 
age I cannot be either, without the consent of my 
guardian and of the Court So we think it better 
not to say anything about it at present." 

"Because your guardian would be sure to 
disapprove ? " 

"Not sure to disapprove; but I don't want 
him to run the gamut of their criticism just yet. 
Oh, Betty, I thought you would be more sym- 
pathetic I'm afraid you don't like him." 
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" I did not say that I have not seen enough 
of him to decide. But, Nora, I shall be certainly 
late for dinner if I do not get my things out of 
my box — not that I have anything nice to wear. 
You must excuse me to-night, and I will furbish 
up something better for to-morrow." 

" You will look nice in whatever you wear," 
said Nora hurriedly. " I will come for you when 
I am ready ; don't mind the gong." 

She went to her own room to don the simplest 
frock that she could find ; but her mind ran upon 
other things besides frocks. She was a little hurt 




CHAPTER V 

BETTY'S EYES 

Mrs. Evelyn, although a sleepy old lady, seemed 
to take a good deal of interest in Betty 
Carrington. She seemed to know something of 
the tragedy which had wrecked the Carrington 
family, and she mentioned once that she had met 
Scarsdale, the man whom his admirers pronounced 
a financial genius, whilst others named him only 
as a successful swindler who had managed to ruin 
hundreds of people, yet to escape the arm of the 
law, and to amass a prodigious fortune for him- 
self and his son. Nora tried to suppress these 
references, thinking that any mention of the Scars- 
dales must be intensely painful to Betty; but the 
girl looked up with a sudden flush of interest in 
her pale face, and something like a vindictive 
gleam in her eyes. 

** But he did not escape," she said ; '* he died 
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of heart failure, brought on by excitement, three 
or four months afterwards," 

" Really ? Then he did not have a long time 
in which to enjoy his ill-gotten gains," said Mrs. 
Evelyn. 

They had come out from the dining-room and 
were sitting in low, comfortable chairs round the 
wood fire in the drawing-room, for the evenings 
were chilly, and Mrs. Evelyn liked a cheerful 
place. She waved a large black fan to and fro, 
and sighed a little as she spoke. 

"I suppose it is very wicked to pity a criminal," 




well of him, although he was more or less a self-made 
man, and had a good deal of the roughness and 
abruptness of speech of the ordinary Cumberland 
yeoman. But his wife was a sweet woman, and 
a thorough lady, and we all thought it a great 
misfortune when she died a year or two after her 
marriage. I cannot help thinking that if she had 
lived Mr. Scarsdale might have been a better man. 
They said he was very fond of her, and of the child 
that she left" 

" That child," said Betty, speaking slowly, " grew 
up to be the man who took my brother's life." 

"My dear! Surely not?" said Mrs. Evelyn, in 
mild dismay. " I never heard of that before. I am 
afraid I should not have mentioned the Scarsdales ; 
but I really did not know of these sad circumstances." 

'•It does not matter, really," said Betty, without 
flinching. '' I do not mind hearing of the Scarsdales ; 
but I sometimes think that I hate the younger Mr. 
Scarsdale more than his father, for of course one 
knows that business men have great temptations; 
but a man must have been brutal indeed to force a 
quarrel on my brother at the very moment when he 
had heard of my father's ruin." 

There was not so much bitterness in her tone as 
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a touch of stern condemnation, at which Nora 
wondered ; it seemed to her so unlike Betty's gentle 
nature to judge so harshly; but of course, Nora 
reflected, Betty must have accurate information of 
what had gone on between the two young men, and 
what had led to the quarrel : probably, as she said, 
young Scarsdale had been a bully, and had brutally 
forced a duel upon Carrington at a moment when he 
was overpowered by excitement and dismay. Taking 
this view for granted, Nora at once warmly espoused 
Betty Carrington's case. 

"And I suppose this wretched young man," she 
said, "has got all the money that his father 




** He could only give back some money ; he could 
not bring back the dead." 

** But if he had given back the money, as he was 
in justice bound to do/' said Nora, ''you and hundreds 
of others need not have suffered." 

" I think I would rather suffer/' said Betty, '* than 
take money from his hands." 

There was a little silence, for neither Nora nor 
Mrs. Evelyn knew exactly how to respond, and in 
the silence they heard the sound of a hansom driving 
up to the door, then of a knock and ring, and the 
entrance apparently of a visitor. 

" Who can be coming here at this time of night ? " 
said Mrs. Evelyn, sitting up and listening. 

" It may be Philip," said Nora, rising and going 
towards the door. " I am nearly sure I heard his 



voice." 



She was right, for even while she spoke the door 
opened, and the butler announced Sir Philip Evelyn. 

A tall man with deepest grey eyes, and a keenly 
intellectual face, redeemed from agressiveness by a 
humorous twist of the mouth and a very kindly 
glance, advanced into the room with outstretched 
hands, and after bestowing both of them for a moment 
on Nora, proceeded to bend over his aunt's chair and 
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imprint a kiss on her fair forehead. The little old 
lady looked up at him with a smiling glance. 

" My dear Phil," she said, " I cannot say how glad 
I am to see you. I hope your room is ready for you. 
If ive had but known that you were coming — " 

" There is always a room ready, auntie," said Nora's 
voice, interposing. " The yellow room is quite at 
liberty." 

Betty remembered what had been said concerning 
the respective merits of the yellow room and the blue, 
and secretly hoped that she had not turned Sir 
Philip out of his favourite apartment. But it certainly 
t seem a 
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she uttered this word of explanation because the 
girl looked so fearfully forlorn and shabby in the 
plain black dress which looked, somehow^ like a 
morning dress adapted to evening wear. 

It was a black voile, and had once been grace- 
ful and pretty; but it was brown with age and 
sadly in need of repair, for the material had worn 
very thin in places, and the hem was frayed She 
wondered whether Philip would notice these 
defects, for he was a man who was considered to 
have a rather fastidious taste in dress. 

As a matter of fact, Sir Philip did not see her 
dress at all. What struck him was the milk-white 
tone of her neck and arms against the dead black 
of the voile and the golden lights in the waves of 
her fawn-coloured hair. For some time he did 
not see her eycs^ for she kept them fixed on the 
floor, and he became quite vexed at last that she 
would not raise her eyelids. With that kind of 
hair it was probable that her eyes would be grey- 
blue, and he grew quite impatient because she 
would not let him see their colour. But all the 
time he kept an impassive face, and scarcely 
seemed to look at her, but continued to talk in 
bis usual cheerful and kindly fashion to his aunt 
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and cousin. He was not at all in the habit of 
reflecting curiously on the colour of women's eyes, 
and he was surprised, afterwards, when he remem- 
bered how much interest he had taken in the 
question. But there was something so unusual in 
the complexion of that golden-brown hair and 
milk-white complexion, together with the delicately 
dark outline of her eyebrows, that his curiosity 
might be deemed esthetic only, and proceeding 
simply from desire to appreciate a scheme of 
colour. 

He managed at last to address a remark to her, 
and then at last she looked at him ; 




matters with his relations. But such was not the 
case. When she was gone Philip talked nothing 
but commonplaces, and indeed he had not come 
to London in order to confer with his aunt or his 
cousin, but simply to buy some agricultural 
implements, in which his relations did not take 
the slightest interest, although he drew a diagram 
of one or two of them in order to explain their 
nature to his aunt Finally, pocketing his note- 
book with the rather amateurish designs, he 
remarked, in a casual tone, that he did not think 
he had seen Miss Carrington before. 

• No, indeed, I quite lost sight of her after we left 
school,*" said Nora, and forthwith she told him the 
whole story, and was glad to see that Philip was 
interested in her friend. 

"Poor girl, it was a very hard fate for her/* he 
said gravely, when she concluded her tale. "Well, 
between us I should think we might manage to 
help her. I suppose you have asked her to stay 
here?" 

^Yes, for an unlimited visit I suppose you 
don't mind? It is your house, after all, though I 
sometimes foi^et the fact And I have put her 
into your room, by-the-by." 
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"All the better," said Sir Philip, "for 1 know it 
is a fairly comfortable one, and there are plenty 
of other rooms. If you want a friend and 
companion, she would, perhaps, consent to 
stay on." 

"I hope she will," said Nora, "although she 
seems rather to dislike the idea. She has a 
strange liltle vein of independence, and seems to 
think she would prefer a situation. She saspects 
me of inventing one for her, and she does not 
like the idea." 

Nora's eyes twinkled a little as she spoke- 
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the Vicarage. Mrs. Neve is always changing her 
governesses^ and if she thinks that your friend 
wants a situation she will do her best to get her 
away from Oakstead." 

''She shall not go there if I can prevent it," 
said Nora. ** I know that woman and her children. 
As for her governesses — ^she simply grinds their 
bones to make her bread." 

** My dear Nora, what a horrible expression 1 " 
said Mrs. Evelyn. 

•' But it is true," said Nora. " She does not 
mind how hard she works them so long as she 
gets what she wants for herself and the children. 
Poor Miss Wingfield — ^you remember her, surely ? — 
she went home with a sprained back, because of 
carrying the children about. And Miss Cairns 
never had time to recover from influenza, and 
another girl was laid up with nervous exhaustion. 
She keeps them continually on the go." 

** She is a very active woman," said Mrs. 
Evelyn mildly, and Sir Philip gave a short laugh, 
as if the description in some way amused him. 

^She is like a squirrel in a cage. She is 
eternally pursuing something without knowing 
what" 
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" Nora, Nora," said Mrs. Evelyn reprovingly, 
"you are too critical, my dear," 

" Oh, it is not that I dislike the woman," said 
Nora, " and I am sure she tries to do her duty ; but 
she is evidently trying to solve the problem of per- 
petual motion in her own person, and naturally her 
governesses cannot live up to it I certainly won't 
let Betty go near the Neves." 

" There are plenty of posts that she might get," 
said Sir Philip, evidently beginning to take interest in 
the matter, " besides that of a governess. She looks far 
too frail to have anything to do with unruly children." 

" She is very white, isn't she ? But I think she has 
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"How can there be two versions?" said Nora, 
almost indignantly. "If this young Scarsdale man 
killed Betty's brother, what version can make things 
out differently ? " 

*" It was a duel," said Sir Philip, " and a duel in 
Germany is not usually a very serious affair. 
Possibly there was an accident of some sort It is 
even quite possible that the duel may have been with 
another man." 

•* Really, Philip, I do not see why you need be so 
sceptical. Surely Betty would know the truth ? " 

" Oh, I suppose Miss Carrington would know," said 
Evelyn hastily. " I was only taking the doctrine of 
possibilities into account The fact is, I met young 
Scarsdale once upon a time, and he seemed to me a 
very pleasant sort of young fellow." 

"How curious!" exclaimed Nora. "You and 
Aunt Mary have both met the Scarsdales. Aunt 
Mary knew the father, and you knew the son. It is 
quite a coincidence 1 " 

Sir Philip looked at his aunt with a laughing eye. 

"Not so much a coincidence as it seems," he 
remarked. " Aunt Mary knew that I was going to 
the town in which young Scarsdale was living, and 
asked me to look him up." 
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Mrs. Evelyn turned a little pinker than usual, 
and murmured some disconnected sentences in 
reply. 

" I told you I knew his mother, Nora — such a dear 
girl — and a great mistake to marry a. man below you 
in position. I heard that her little boy was such a 
darling baby." 

" But he isn't a baby now," interposed Nora, still 
with some indignation. " I suppose he is a man of 
five- or six-and-twenty, if not more, is he not, 
Philip?" 

"i should think he must be so by this time," said 
Sir Philip indifferently. "Rut there was nothing 
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and resentment in her heart, for to my mind there 
is nothing so pitiaUe as the desire of revenge." 

** You must be on a pinnacle to say that," jeered 
Nora, whose liberty of speech Sir Philip never 
seemed to resent ''Surely it might happen that 
3rou wanted to punish a person who had behaved 
badly, and would you call that revenge? I some- 
times feel," she went on, with a gleam in her dark 
eyes, * that I should /ike to make a man suffer if he 
bad brought misery into a woman's life as both 
these Scarsdales have done." 

** In real life," said Sir Philip, " I trust that you 
would not be quite so vindictive. I am sure your 
little friend is not Vengeance is not in our hands." 

" If I were Betty," said Nora, " I think I should 
not leave Heaven alone until its vengeance had 
descended on the Scarsdale man. I should batter 
the door with my prayers." 

"And now, my dear Nora," said Mrs Evelyn, 
"you are not only vulgar, but profane." 



CHAPTER VI 



OAK STEAD 



Oakstead Manor was the name of Sir Philip 
Evelyn's favourite place of residence ; and Betty 
Carrington approved of his taste. She herself was 
passionately fond of a country life, and shrank from 
the gaieties of London ; while Nora, on the other 
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the hand that threw her out of the nest Her only 
desire was to be still and unnoticed ; if she could 
escape remark she felt that she would be perfectly 
happy. It was not the lack of wealth that troubled 
her, but the lack of relations, of a fixed place in 
which to live and die. She was not of a wandering 
spirit; she desired more than anything the repose- 
fulness of a settled home. Sometimes, in looking 
round Oakstead Manor, she sighed to herself at the 
thought of all that it represented : the quietness, the 
refinement, the best kind of culture ; and she thought 
wistfully, though without envy, of Nora's happy 
lot, in that nothing could deprive her of some shelter 
of this kind for her head. Not that Oakstead was 
Nora's home, but it was the home to which she was 
accustomed ; and Sir Philip had told her that it 
would always be "home" to her. Nora was the 
owner of two houses, both of which were at present 
let to retired manufacturers at a very high rental ; 
but when she came of age it had been decided that 
she should then make a choice of '* a domicile " ; and 
whether she would turn out one of the manufacturers 
and live in her own house, or whether she would 
continue to make Oakstead her home, was as yet an 
open question. 
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Oakstead Manor was a beautiful example of the 
old-fashioned red-brick mansion, with picturesque 
chimneys, and oriel windows draped with creepers of 
various sorts. There was a charming walled garden, 
and a park which Sir Philip was trying to stock Dot 
only with ordinary deer, but with animals of the wilder 
tribes, though not of the wilder natures. He had 
already acclimatised some antelopes and kangeroos, 
and Mrs. Evelyn never went across the park at 
twilight without suffering agonies of fright from the 
sight of strange leaping figures which she could not 
be convinced were harmless to human beings. 

Nora and Mrs. Evelyn had brought Betty do' 
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ashamed of himself. Just for the pleasure of 
feasting his eyes on that pure, sweet face, and of 
seeing the long eyelashes lift, and show the golden- 
brown of those wonderful eyes, was it worth while 
to disturb the beautiful maidenly serenity which 
had evidently never known the wild heart-throbs 
of love ? Most certainly not I 

For be was not impelled to marry her: he was 
not inclined to r^ard her as a marriageable person 
at all — at least, as far as he was concerned. He 
was a great deal too old for her, for one thing. If 
he had been a little younger matters might have 
been different; for certainly he was very much 
attracted by her uncommon style of beauty (this 
was the way in which he put it to himself); but 
at thirty-seven it would be folly to choose a girl 
of nineteen as one's wife. Indeed, he had a slightly 
uncomfortable feeling that if anyone were chosen 
for him from prudential motives it would be his 
Cousin Nora; for, no doubt, it would be a good 
thing to merge the two estates into one, and to 
consolidate the family income. But he was quite 
certain that Nora did not care for him except in 
a verjr sisterly way ; and he had a brotherly liking 
for her which did not seem to be on its way to a 
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warmer development. No, he couM not ask Nora 
to be his wife ; and as for her younger friend, Betty 
Carrington, it was quite out of the question to 
ask /ter. He was eighteen years older than Betty, 
nearly twice her age. He had a habit at the time 
of idly dotting down the numbers in the leaves 
of his blotting-book in the manner: "19+13=37," 
or "37- 19= 18," which would have been decidedly 
puzzling if he had died suddenly and strangers 
had come in to examine his papers and regulate 
his affairs. 

Betty was quite unconscious of these harmless 
calculations. She did not think about Sir Philip 




brother, Noel, in that way. She told Nora a good 
deal about this brother of hers, but she carefully 
concealed his faults. She spoke of him as a 
Bayard, a Galahad, a Don Quixote all in one. 
His attack upon young Scarsdale was in order 
to punish him for some insulting word about his 
lather. '^ He would willingly have died," said Betty, 
*'in defence of his father's honour." And although 
Nora's practical good sense urged her to think that 
Noel would have been more useful to the family 
if he had not risked his life in defence of Mr. 
Carrington's reputation, she was sufficiently carried 
away by Betty's enthusiasm to make her exceedingly 
hot against the young man who, as she was informed, 
had struck the fatal blow. Scarsdale must be a 
monster, so much was clear; and Noel Carrington 
had been a manly, ingenious, spirited young fellow, 
who had wiped out an insult in blood. It was 
this picture of Noel Carrington which lingered in 
Nora's memory, and made her hard upon the 
Scarsdales, father and son. 

The two girls became closer friends than ever 
during their sojourn at Oakstead. Nora insisted 
upon remodelling Betty's wardrobe, and through 
the skilful offices of Miss Lysaght's maid, Betty 
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was soon able to rejoice, although in a shame- 
faced manner, in some very becoming frocks. For 
she still had many remnants of her old expensive 
clothing which she had not been able to turn to 
account ; but the maid's clever fingers made the 
old skirts and bodices look like new. And here 
and there Nora interpolated a bit of lace, a bow 
of ribbon, or a flounce, which made all the differ- 
ence in the effect of the renovated dress, and 
which was yet not so valuable that Betty could 
object to the gift 

"Well, my dear," Nora said to her one day; 
"you must be clothed, especially if you are going 




not like being dressed up in other people's things 
-—even in yours» dear Nora; although I mind 
yours less than anyone else's. But in my place, 
you would feel as I do, I am sure of it" 

''I should crush my feelings for the sake of my 
friends, then," said Nora. "Think what a dis- 
appointment you will inflict upon me, if you do not 
help me to get rid of that tiresome frock. What 
do you expect me to do with it? I can't give it 
to Norris, nor even to Mrs. Neve — although, I 
daresay, she might make children's frocks out 
of it." 

''Do let her make them then, do, Nora! Little 
Ethel would look sweet in a China silk frock." 

^ Indeed, I shall do nothing of the kind. It was 
much too expensive a frock to be cut up for 
children; and it has only been worn once. If I 
sent it to an old clothes shop, I suppose I should 
get five shillings for it Don't you see how silly 
it is to refuse to help me?" 

So, in the end, the white frock changed hands, 
and it became Betty mightily, and turned her 
from a heavy-eyed mourner into a sylph. 

Christmas Day made a capital occasion for gifts. 
Nora carefully instructed Sir Philip what he 
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to give, and was not much surprised when he 
supplemented the muff-chain which she decided on, 
with a charming gold curb bracelet. Mrs. Evelyn 
was " inspired " with the desire to give her a 
painted fan ; and Nora herself bestowed upon 
her a dozen costly trifles, all by way of replacing 
the treasures which had been hers in her father's 
time. It was well known that Miss Carrington 
had relinquished all her possessions of any value 
— her Jewels, her pictures, the contents of her 
silver-table — for the benefit of her father's creditors ; 
and she was, therefore, absolutely without any of 
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for a nurseiy governess to wear a lovely gold 
diain studded with uncut sapphires.'* 

"Those chains are very cheap/' said Nora. 

''And these chinchilla pins are quite unsuitable." 

''Indeed," Nora said, purposely misunderstanding 
her. "I should think they wese just the things 
to wear at Christmas-time. They are always so 
soft and warm.'' 

"I shall be scolded for dressing above my 
station/' said Betty gravely. "I know the sort 
of things people say. 'Nobody will like you or 
respect you any better for wearing things that 
you cannot afford. Miss Carrington ; and I must 
beg that you will put those ornaments away, and 
never let me see you with your neck and arms 
exposed again.'" 

"You don't mean to say that people talk in 
that way to their governesses?" 

"Indeed I do." 

"I wonder if that is what Mrs. Neve says to 
them/' said Nora, forgetting that she had been 
warned not to let Betty know of Mrs. Neve's 
celerity in changing her governesses. But she had 
allowed this remark to slip out, and Betty pricked 
up her ears at once. 
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"Mrs. Neve — ^you mean the vicar's wife?" 

" Yes ; but she has someone now, so don't worry 
yourself about her," 

"A Miss Middleton," said Betty runiinatingly. 
"A tall girl with red eyes. I wonder if she cries 
a good deal. I think I heard that she was going 
to leave." 

"I've not heard so," said Nora hastily. "Don't 
trouble yourself about Mrs. Neve; she is never 
satisfied." 

But Betty did not forget that the Vicar and his 
wife had seven children, and would certainly need 
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fainted after decorating the church at Christmas- 
time, and was in the habit of catching bad colds 
in the chest 

"I told her/' said Mrs. Neve virtuously, "that 
she was very wrong in writing to me that she 
was a capable and active person; for she was 
both feeble and indolent. Would you believe it? 
she burst out crying, and said she had better go 
at once, so I gave her a month's warning, and 
she will leave on the last day of January. And 
I shall have all the trouble of looking out for 
somebody again." 

"I think I know of a governess who might suit 
you," said Betty, in a small voice, **if you would 
tell me your requirements." 

"Oh, my requirements are not at all large," 
said Mrs. Neve. "I want a strong, active young 
woman, who will keep order in the schoolroom, 
take the children out for long walks, and teach 
them reading and writing and arithmetic. I don't 
want accomplishments. A little music, so that she 
she can listen to the children's practising — that is 
quite enough. And, of course, I should expect 
her to do a little needlework and make herself 
useful in the parish in her spare time." 
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" Of course," said Betty mechanically. 

"She must be a Churchwoman," the Vicar's wife 
continued, "but neither too High nor too Low. A 
regular Communicant, of course. If she knew a 
little Latin and French, it might be useful for the 
elder children ; but it is not necessary. Do you 
know of any likely person. Miss Carrington?" 

" I was thinking of myself," said Betty, with a 
faint smile. " I want a situation by-and-by." 

" You ! But — r thought you were one of Miss 
Lysaght's friends," said Mrs. Neve, putting down 
the tea-pot hurriedly, and staring at Betty as if she 
had gone out of her senses. " You cannot mean to 
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" No, I am only a visitor there/' said Betty. " But 
I want to earn something for myself." 

•• I must think over it," said Mrs. Neve coldly. " I 
must ask the Vicar what he thinks. You do not — 
to me — look strong enough to undertake the 
position.** 

** I am much stronger than I look," said Betty. 

Then she rose to go, feeling painfully aware that 
the interview was ended. 

•• I will write to you," said the Vicar's wife, " and 
tell you what Mr. Neve thinks of the matter. Good 
afternoon." 

She turned her back and did not shake hands ; but 
Betty bore her no malice. The poor woman was 
evidently quite humiliated by the mistake that she 
had made. She had thought Betty Carrington a 
young lady of wealth and position, with whom Nora 
Lysaght had been at school. She was indignant to 
find that she had been only a governess all the time. 
^And we asked her to dinner I" she murmured to 
herself indignantly. " It was just like that audacious 
Nora Lysaght to play me such a trick." 

But a conversation with her husband convinced her 
that it would be paying a compliment to the Evelyns 
to take Betty as her governess ; the Evelyns woi 
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surely feel themselves indebted to her for taking a 
penniless girl off their hands. She wrote coldly to 
Betty that if her references were good enough, she 
was at liberty to undertake the post in February. 

Betty hesitated a little, and thought of confiding 
in Nora before actually promising Mrs Neve. But 
for a day or two confidences were impossible. Nora 
had received letters which made her suddenly anxious 
to go to London, and to London, therefore, she went, 
without even the companionship of a maid. And 
Betty, therefore, wrote to Mrs, Neve and accepted 
the offered situation. 




CHAPTER VII 



NORA'S INTENTIONS 



Nora's expedition to London seemed to have done 
her good. She came back refreshed and invigorated, 
with a fine glow upon her cheeks, which proved her 
complete health of body and ease of mind. She 
looked radiant with life and happiness. Betty, who 
met her in the hall, was astonished at the change 
in her appearance, and wondered what could have 
happened to produce this astonishing improvement 
in her mood. But the cause of it was quite clear 
to her when once she and Nora were together, and 
there could be unreserved confidence between 
them. 

" You have had a successful day I see," said Betty, 
with a half envious smile. 

** Oh, such a day I " said Nora, stretching her arms 

above her dark head, and looking as If she were 

ready to bound into the air and fly away out 
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sheer joy of living and gaiety of heart '* I did some 
shopping, I went to a picture gallery, and to a 
matintie. Then I had tea with friends, and dinner 
at a restaurant, after which I came down here, and 
to be back at ten o'clock after doing so much, is, 
I think, a triumph." 

" Aren't you very tired ? " 

" Not in the least I could do it all over again, 
if necessary. I do like a thorough-going busy day 
like this one. 1 enjoy it from the very bottom of my 
heart." 

Betty shook her head. 
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picture ^e had seen of the eleven thousand vii^ns 
of Cologne." 

" Madame would have been equal to all of them, 
I have no doubt of that," said Nora. ** Well, I will 
allow that it is rather nice to be back again, and to 
sit by this lovely fire and talk. I am going to have 
a cup of Bovril and a biscuit, and I should advise 
you to have one too, for it is a bitterly cold night — 
freezing, I hear. Take that comfortable chdr and 
draw it right up to the fire, and then I will tell you 
what I really did do in town, for at present I have 
only given you a very outside view of my expedition." 

'^I am most anxious to hear," said Betty; but 
she did not hear for some minutes. 

The maid arrived with refreshments on a tray, 
and then Nora insisted upon getting into her 
dressing-gown before she began to talk, and 
advised Betty to do the same. After which 
change of raiment the maid was sent to bed, 
and the two girls settled down luxuriously in 
Nora's room to make the most of their leisure. 

" I wonder where I am to begin," premised Nora. 
*' Now, you must not look too grave, Betty ; you 
must be a little gay and pleasant, or I shall never 
have the courage to tell you all the extraordinary 
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things to which I have committed myself. First ol 
ail, let me tell you who the people were with 
whom I had tea." 

" The Ambers," said Betty quickly, making a 
guess. 

Nora looked surprised. 

" How quick you are, Betty," she said. " I 
never thought you would guess. Why did you 
think I should go to the Ambers?" 

" I can't tell," said Betty, flushing. " I only 
noticed that you were really very intimate with 
them, much more intimate than Mrs. Evelyn knew, 

id that she does not like them ; so I thought 
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** Only that they want me to go with them." 

"You, Nora? Oh, but surely you would not 
think of doing such a thing as that ? " 

** I should enjoy myself tremendously," said Nora. 
"You know I am very fond of Mrs. Amber, and 
there is absolutely no reason why I should not 
travel with her." 

''No; I suppose there is not," said Betty, 
looking absently into the fire. 

''What objection do you think there is?" said 
Nora, trying not to speak too quickly. 

"Only that Mrs. Evelyn does not like her, and 
Mrs. Evelyn is one of your guardians, is she not ? " 

"No; she is not a guardian: she is my 
chaperon. My proper guardian is the Lord 
Chancellor, you know. I am a Ward in Chancery. 
I suppose I shall have to have an interview with 
him before I settle to go; but I do not mind 
that a bit He may look as grim as he likes, but 
I am sure he will do what I ask." 

"Perhaps he won't approve of the Ambers," said 
Betty doubtfully. 

"Well, now, Betty, what can anyone have to 
say against them ? They are a little eccentric, but 
they are very kind-hearted; and I am quite sure 
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that Millicent would look after me as if I were 
her own child. Everybody knows that Professor 
Amber is a very distinguished man. He wants 
to go and collect butterflies in South America, but 
his wife does not mean to accompany him so far. 
We are to land him at some out-of-the-way place 
on the coast, and then sail away north ^;) healthier 
shores. She wants to visit the West Indian 
Islands, ^^d so do I ; and after that we should 
go to New York, where, I believe, Professor Amber 
would join us a little later. Isn't it a delightful 
trip to think of?" 

Betty looked hard at her friend. Nora's colour 
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you that he has got a post in Martinique, and if 
we paid that island a visit no doubt we should 
see him." 

Betty was silent for a little while; then she 
asked in a subdued tone: 

"And shall you tell Sir Philip and Mrs. Evelyn 
that he will be there?" 

" I don't see that I need," said Nora, She 
thrust out one pointed toe to the fire, and looked 
at her slipper attentively. " It does not matter to 
them. Philip knows nothing about the Count de 
Ruvigny, and although I am sorry my aunt 
doesn't like him, you don't suppose that I shall let 
her opinion influence my conduct?" 

"Don't you think you are a little headstrong, 
Nora?" said her friend. 

"No, I don't," said Nora, with open eyes and 
slightly lifted chin. " I shall be twenty-one in a 
very short time, and then, you know, I shall be 
able to do exactly as I please. But in the mean- 
time I am disobeying and deceiving nobody by 
going on this cruise, and if the Count happens to 
be at the other end of it, that is surely his affair 
and not mine." 
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"Should you go if he were not at Martioique?" 
asked Betty. 

" Oil, that is a question which cannot possibly 
be answered," said Nora. " I alwa)'S hate to be 
asked what I should do if circumstances were 
quite different from what they are. We have to 
judge of },-'sons and circumstances as we find 
them. Betty, you are very disagreeable. I 
thought you would be pleased to know that I 
had the chance of such a delightful expedition; 
for you know it is not everyone whom the Ambers 
would ask." 

" It seems a curious coincidence," said Betty 
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Professor Amber was desirous of making a cruise 
among the islands of the Caribbean Sea; he had 
suggested to Nora that she might find out the 
details of their plan, and propose herself as a 
fellow-traveller ! 

^And when did he suggest all this?" Betty 
asked, in an uncompromising tone. 

~ To-day, of course," said Nora, and then 
coloured hotly, for she had not quite meant to 
tell Betty that she had seen the Count in towa 

** To-day? Only to-day? And you talk of it 
as if you had been thinking it over for weeks ! " 

''Oh, well/' said Nora, rather confused, ''I had 
some vague idea of that sort in the autumn ; because 
he spoke of the post that he thought might be offered 
to him, and I said at the time how delightful it would 
be if we could go for a cruise and visit him on our 
way. But you need not look so reproachful, Betty, 
as if I had been planning ev^ything from the 
beginning. Indeed, I saw him quite by accident 
to-day. He was in the picture gallery, and spoke 
to me there ; and one of the Miss Grevilles was with 
us all the time. There was nothing at all underhand 
about it" 

She spoke in an aggrieved tone. 
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' I am glad to bear that, at any rate," said Betty, 
with 3 touch of causticity in her tone, " because it 
seemed to me as if you were becoming rather 
Machia\'^liaii in craft — " 
" Bett)-, how unkind you are ! " 
" Aud that you meant to amuse yourself by taking 
in e\'erj-body who belonged to you. If you have 
any more ultcnor designs, Nora, I think you had 
better not tell me about them, for I assure you I 
don't want to hear." 

" But I ha\-en't any ulterior designs," said Nora 
impatiently. " You are much too suspicious, Betty. 
I assure you that I ha\-e no plots and plans in my 
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tears. She was thoroughly hurt and offended, and 
Betty felt a thrill of remorse. 

**! did not mean to vex you, Nora, indeed, I 
didn't ; and I am sure you would not do anything 
in an underhand manner ; but I had a fancy that, 
periiaps, the Count did not understand English laws 
and English ways, and that he might have ideas in 
his mind which you did not suspect" 

** I consider the Count to be one of the noblest of 
men," said Nora, still with offended dignity, " and I 
am sure he would never ask me to do anything that 
I ought not to do." 

** Of course it is all right, then," said Betty, in a 
tone of relief. 

"Besides," said Nora, still in a lofty tone, "he 
knows very well it would be a dangerous matter to 
marry me while I am still a Ward in Chancery. I 
was told of a man who was sent to prison for a year 
because he married a Chancery Ward without the 
Chancellor's consent." 

** But perhaps he doesn't know all the English laws 
on the subject" 

''Oh, he must know," said Nora, looking rather 
scared, neverthless. " Besides, he would never think 
of such a thing, and if he did, why should I cons6n 
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I don't want to be done out of a pretty weddti^ and 
I want you to be one of my bridesmaids. I certainly 
couldn't have you as a bridesmaid, Betty, if I were 
married at Martinique." 

"Has Monsieur de Ruvigny gone yet?" asked 
Hetty abruptly. 

" No ; he goes next week." 

" Shall you see him again ? " 

" I am not sure. He said something about coming 
iJown here for a day or two. Of course, as Philip 
doesn't know him, he would stay at the village inn, 
unless I persuaded Philip to invite him to the house." 

Then Betty spoke seriously, and with a very 
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know what you are talking about. Philip is a 
del^tful man, no doubt, but he is English to the very 
core, and you know what a mass of prejudices exists 
in the heart of a true-born Englishman. He would 
condemn Monsieur de Ruvigny simply because be 
was a foreigner. He would not let me say a word 
on his behalf. I shall certainly not tell Philip any- 
thing about the matter until I am obliged, for I know 
he would oppose my engagement and my marriage 
tooth and nail" 

** And isn't he a good judge of the sort of man you 
ought to marry ? " said Betty. 

**No, indeed. I mean to choose for myself. 
Besides, what difference would it make if I told him ? 
He is not one of my legal guardians. I don't have 
to ask his consent when I marry; in fact, I don't 
suppose I shall ask anybody's consent, for I intend 
to marry the Count as soon as possible after I am 
twenty-one." 

^ Not without consultation with your friends ? " 

A confident smile curled Nora's lips. 

** I shall tell them about it, of course ; but I am not 
sure that I shall consult them. That is to say, I shall 
not ask for their opinion, though I daresay they will 
give it me unasked. I am sure Aunt Mary will. W 
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sIioulJ I lay myself open to suspicion and argument 
anil ti>olisb pleading ? The man that I love is the man 
Hut 1 mean to marry, and I don't mean anybody to 
interrcre between Gerard and myself, and therefore I 
lun not going to provoke endless discussions." 

" I don't think you are right," said Betty, with a 
litttc sigh. " I think it would be much wiser to let 
everybody know what you contemplate doing, 
nnd I don't at all like your meeting Monsieur de 
Kuvigny out in the West Indian Islands without 
anyone to advise you or to take care of you. I 
suppose, however, that you would take Mrs. Amber 
into your confidence?" 
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happy, Nora. Happiness seems your appointed gift 
in life. As for me : do you know what I have made 
up my mind to do? I shall go and be governess 
to Mrs. Neve's children at the Vicarage. I feel sure 
it is quite the most sensible thing to be done." 

"I will never forgive you if you do," protested 
Nora. But Betty was inexorable. She had already 
promised Mrs. Neve, she said, and she was to take 
up her duties at the Vicarage soon after the 
beginning of the new year. 




CHAPTER VIII 

NORA'S PREPARATIONS 

Sir Philip went about his occupations at this time 
with a distinctly aggrieved look upon his face. He 
considered that the two girls in whom he took an 
interest were treating him badly. To b^in with, 
Nora's plan for going abroad with the Ambers did 
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very pleasant trip, and their cruise would be taken 
in a well-known pleasure steamer which made a point 
of organising trips to the most celebrated spots in 
the world. At first Philip Evelyn grumbled even at 
this arrangement 

"Why should you want to go with a mob of 
strangers ? " he said to Nora. " Besides, they won't 
undertake to convey the Professor to South 
America.'' 

^Oh, I know that/' said Nora, readily enough, 
''We land the Professor at a spot where he can 
get a boat south. Then we go on through the 
islands and come home either with the other 
passengers or by way of New York, where we 
should wait for the Professor." 

^A wild goose scheme. I can see no advantage 

* 

in it," said Sir Philip. 

"Now, don't go and put difficulties in my way," 
said Nora coaxingly. ''We have always been such 
good friends, haven't we, Philip? And I shall 
never forgive you if you interfere with me just 
now. I must be left alone for once in a way, to 
follow my own devices; for I feel a sort of con- 
viction that if people oppose me, and tie me 
down, I shall do something desperate." 
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She laughed as she spoke; but Philip, looking 
at her, realised not for the first time that there 
was a wild and adventurous streak in Nora's nature, 
inherited, probably, from some far-away ancestor 
who had once, perhaps, loved fighting and adven- 
ture, new scenes and new countries, as Nora did 
to-day. It was worse than useless to fight against 
such a temperament. Better to let her have her 
fling, and see the world as she chose, for in a few 
months she would be perfectly independent of any 
authority, and could fit out an expedition to the 
North Pole, or start on an exploration of Thibet, 
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chaperon, and all the while she would be feeling 
frightfully ill and wishing herself back at Oak- 
stead or your house in town. Really, Philip, it 
would be sheer cruelty to drag her half over the 
world at my tail." 

"Then why don't you take Miss Carrington 
with you?" said Philip. ''You could offer her 
the trip if she would go as your — companion, I 
suppose you would call it ; and you need not tell 
her that I would find the expenses. Then you would 
not be so entirely dependent upon the Ambers 
for company." 

''I wish I had thought of that earlier," said 
Nora musingly. "It is very kind of you, Phil, 
and I am extremely grateful to you ; but I do 
not think anything will induce Betty to give up 
her little plan of going to the Vicarage as 
governess." 

"I expressly warned you," said Philip, in a tone 
of annoyance, "not to let her get inveigled into 
an}rthing of the sort Mrs. Neve will kill her." 

•* Oh, no," said Nora cheerfully, " not so bad 
as that She will work her rather hard, of course ; 
but Betty can hold her own when she chooses, 
and I have given her a good talking to on 
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question of Mrs. Neve's exactions, and I daresay 
you won't mind if Aunt Mary asks her over here 
sometimes, for her afternoons, because it would 
be a most delightful change for her to spend a 
few hours at Oakstead Park in exchange for the 
Vicarage nursery." 

" It is too ridiculous," said Philip, rather fiercely, 
"that a delicate woman like Miss Carrington — 
delicate, beautiful and refined — should have to 
spend her life amongst such uncongenial sur- 
roundings I If we had only known that she was 
in such a hurry to get work, we could have found 
something suitable for her, and not allowed her to 
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better adopt Betty outright, and provide for her. 
If you gave her a dowry, she would have a very 
good chance of getting married, I should think." 

^ Don't be absurd, Noral" said Sir Philip; and 
there was so much irritation in his voice that 
Nora did not venture to say anything more, for 
she knew that there was a point beyond which 
it was not pleasant to go with her cousin. 

Possibly, she thought, she had made a mistake 
in using the word "adopt," for it seemed to imply 
that Sir Philip had more than attained middle-age. 

"After all,'' Nora said to herself, "he is not 
quite old enough to be her father, so perhaps he 
is a little wee bit offended," and she laughed a little 
at the idea of Philip's sensitiveness on the subject of 
his age. 

There was no difficulty in securing the consent 
which Nora desired for her expedition to the 
West Indian Islands. Cruises of this description 
were, at that time, rather popular, and Nora 
made the most of a very slight attack of 
influenza from which she had suffered in 
December, leaving it to be understood that she 
felt the necessity of a change for her health's 
sake. She did not expect to be away very long; 
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at any rate, the steamer in which she was going 
to start would be back in five weeks. If she 
stayed longer, it would be because she had gone 
with the Ambers to New York. Sir Philip dis- 
creetly advised her to leave this point open to 
further decision, for he had a shrewd impression 
that it was quite possible for Nora and Mrs. 
Amber to get tired of each other on board ship, 
in which case it was not likely that Nora would 
wish to go to America. Nora laughed at his fears, 
but saw the wisdom of adapting herself to them. 
She really had plenty of good sense, and she 
knew that MilHcent Amber was a person of erratic 
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was a dear, and wanted her bad penny home 
again as soon as possible. Aunt Mary did not 
understand jokes, and therefore received this 
remark in a somewhat lugubrious silence, and 
hoped audibly that no harm would come of it 
It was another grievance of hers that Miss 
Carrington had accepted Mrs. Neve's proposal 
that she should be governess to her children. 
Mrs. Evelyn protested quite plaintively. 

"You know, dear," she said to Betty, ''you 
could have stayed here perfectly well with me. I 
don't know what to do without a companion, for 
although dear Nora is so fond of her own way, 
and so anxious for a little excitement, she is a 
dear, generous-hearted girl, and never minds what 
she does for me, so that when I am left alone I 
shall miss her very much." 

"Perhaps," said Betty, "you have some other 
young relation whom you could ask to stay 
with you." 

Mrs. Evelvn shook her head. 

" Unfortunately," she said, " my nephew. Sir 
Philip, is very difficult to please." 

"Really?" said Betty, almost incredulously. 

"Yes, my dear. You, of course, have qui 
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found favour iu his eyes ; but the ordinary, 
frivolous society girl is a thing that he cannot 
tolerate, and aUhough I have some young cousins 
living in Wales, I should not like to ask them 
here at all, for I do not think they would please 
my nephew, and then, you know, things would be 
uncomfortable." 

"Oh, but Sir Philip would never make anyone 
uncomfortable, I am sure," said Betty hastily. 

Mrs. Evelyn coughed deprecatingly. 

" Possibly not intentionally. But he has lived 
alone a good deal, and he has not the knack of 
concealing his feelings, and if he felt bored or 
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just a little about farming. Sir Philip says that I 
know just enough to be conscious of my ignorance/' 
she added, laughing, ''and he has lent me this 
little book to read. It is on ' Chemical Manures.' " 

''My dear, how can you feel interested in such 
horrid subjects?" 

"I am very much interested indeed," said Betty 
brightly, " and I am glad I shall be here for some 
little time, so that he may tell me how his experi- 
ments progress, though, of course, I am afraid I 
shall not have much chance of seeing him when I 
am at the Vicarage." 

"Philip goes to the Vicarage sometimes," said 
Mrs. Evelyn. "I daresay you will see him there, 
now and then. But I am rather sorry, my dear, 
that you are going to teach the children, because 
Mrs. Neve is a person who has such peculiar ideas 
that I think you will have to be very careful what 
you say and do. For myself, when Nora was 
younger, and we had a governess for her, I always 
took it for granted that they were ladies — in fact, 
I never chose one who was not — and I treated 
them as I should wish to be treated myself. But 
Mrs. Neve has been unfortunate in her selection, 
and has got into a way of behaving to them 
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they were her inferiors. It is only a manner, and 
very likely it will wear off as she gets to know 
you better. But I think you had better be 
warned of it, or it may take you by surprise." 

"Oh, I know," said Betty meekly, "for I was 
there one day before Miss Milroy left, and she had 
scolded her until the poor girl nearly cried her eyes 
out. But you see, dear Mrs. Evelyn, I should not 
be at all likely to cry my eyes out because Mrs. 
Neve was rude to me. I should only think that she 
did not know any better." And there was a gentle 
dignity in Betty's manner which convinced Mrs. 
Evelyn that Nora had not been wrong when she 
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enough to meet the Count de Ruvigny in a really 
accidental way; but on her part, at least, it must 
be accidental, or she would have felt ashamed of 
herselC Betty did not acquit the Count of some 
scheming when she found that he had made 
acquaintance with Mrs. Amber, and "happened to 
call" more than once when Nora was visiting her 
frtends. After all, there was no harm in that," said 
Betty to herself; but she always had a sensation of 
discomfort when she looked at the Count, and never 
ccmld believe that his dark eyes had a perfectly 
straightforward look. Possibly her manner ex- 
pressed this feeling a little, for on the last occasion 
when Nora and de Ruvigny met, the Count said to 
her, as they talked together in a little alcove at one 
end of Mrs. Amber's drawing-room : 

** I do not think your friend is a friend of mine, 
my dearest" 

"Hush, don't call me that. Somebody might 
hear. Do you think that Betty doesn't like 
you?" 

"That is my impression. Do you not observe the 
glare with which she favours me, now and then 7 " 

'^ I am sure Miss Carrington could not glare," said 
Nora, who had sense enough to be slightly annoyed 
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at the man's tone. " She is quite too sweet and 
gentle to make herself disagreeable to anyone." 

"Carrington, did you say her name was?" the 
Count asked, twisting up the ends of his moustache. 
" I knew someone of that name, once." 

" I don't think she has any relations living," said 
Nora. 

"Ah, it was a young fellow that I knew — in 
Germany." 

" It must have been her brother," said Nora hastily, 
with a face full of interest. " Oh, when you have 
time you must tell me something about him. He 
killed in a duel, was he not?" 
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'' Ob, well, it was impossible to do that/' said de 
Ruvigny carelessly. " He was too much incensed ; 
the provocation was too great. Besides, I do not 
suppose the other man — Scarsdale — would have let 
it drop." 

''That Mr. Scarsdale must have been a horrible 
man/' said Nora, almost passionately. ''He might 
have been content with the knowledge that his father 
bad ruined the Carringtons; but he need not have 
fastened a quarrel on the son. Noel Carrington's 
death left Betty alone in the world." 

" Very sad," said the Count conventionally ; " but of 
course we must remember that there are things 
which cannot be overlooked by a man of honour." 

" You are in favour of duelling ? " said Nora. 

The Count slightly shrugged his shoulders. 

"It is still, to some extent, the custom," he said 
lightly, "and personally I should much prefer it to 
a law-suit And you must remember that, as a rule, 
duels do not end tragically." 

" Yes, but there is always the danger, and in the 
duel we are speaking of the ending was very tragic." 

" It was, indeed/' said the Count ; but there was a 
certain want of sympathy in his tone, and Nora 
would have turned from him impatiently if be 
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been any other man. As it was, she remembered 
that he was not English, and that he was soon to 
be borne away from her across the Atlantic to the 
West Indian Isles, and for this reason she stifled the 
protest of her reason, and allowed him to make love 
to her for the rest of the afternoon. 




CHAPTER IX 



ON BOARD 



The day came at last when Nora was to go on board 
the ss. Argolis. It was to start from Tilbury Docks, 
and a little party escorted her thither, for neither Sir 
Philip nor Mrs. Evelyn nor, of course, Betty, would 
dream of her being allowed to start without seeing 
for themselves the accommodation provided by the 
steamer, and the sort of people with whom she was 
to travel. They reached the boat about three o'clock 
in the afternoon : it was advertised to start at four ; 
and Sir Philip, who was an old traveller, advised 
Nora to be in plenty of time, so that she could 
unpack her belongings and make herself comfortable 
before the vessel got under way, or at least crept 
down the smooth channel of the river to the open 

SCo. 

" By the look of the sky," he said, " I believe it 
is coming on to blow, so you had better prepare 
yourself for a tossing." 
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" I shall enjoy it above all things," said Nora, with 
a laugh. 

" Oh, Nora, dear, how can you ? " said Mrs. Evelyn, 
who was almost crying at the prospect of parting with 
her niece, " It seems like tempting Providence to 
say that you will enjoy a storm." 

" Oh, there won't be a storm, Aunt Mary," said Sir 
Philip, good-humouredly: "only what sailors call a 
cap-full of wind — ^just enough to make the boat 
dance up and down upon the waves a little." 

"You have the Channel and the Bay before you," 
he said to Nora, in a tone of mocking warning, "so 
I should advise you to be well prepared." 
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would want that evening, and then they returned 
to the saloon and persuaded Mrs. Evelyn to come 
on deck, where there was much more to be seen, and 
they were not in the way of hurrying passengers or 
porters with hand luggage. Even Mrs. Evelyn 
condescended to be pleased with the colour and 
movement of the scene, for although the docks and 
the shipping might make a gloomy enough picture 
in themselves, their effect was counteracted by an 
unusually bright blue sky, flecked with flying clouds 
overhead, and by the sight of smart-looking ship's 
officers^ gay bunting and a stream of fresh arrivals, 
amongst whom there was scarcely a mournful face to 
be found. For the passengers of the Argolis were, 
with scarcely any exception, '' on pleasure bent," and 
were not disturbed by the cares of business or even 
by any undue anxiety as to health, for the pleasure- 
cruise on which they were embarking was more for 
the sake of the strong and vigorous than for the 
invalid, and it would be conducted in too leisurely a 
manner to afford any advantage to the man of 
business. 

'' Rather a mixed crowd," said Mrs. Evelyn, in a 
shocked tone, as the passengers came on board, 

cheery and smiling, certainly, but rather unlike the 
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prim and proper people with whom Mrs. Evelyn was 
chiefly acquainted. 

Sir Philip, however, laughed and reassured her. 
"People never look their best when they are just 
starting on a long voyage," he said. " I daresay 
these girls in rain-coats and sailor hats will all be 
very smart by the time the boat gets to Lisbon. I 
have been in that direction myself, and 1 know the 
transformation that takes place as soon as warmer 
weather comes along," 

" I hope you will find some pleasant people among 
them, Nora," said Mrs. Evelyn, rather apprehensively. 
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woman, and would have been prettier if she had 
acquired the art of neatness in her appearance. As 
she had come from London and been exposed to a 
rather high wind, it seemed even to Nora as if all her 
attire were in tatters; not that there was anything 
absolutely torn, but that the gauze scarf round her 
neck, the ermine boa, the tails of her coat and the 
trimmings of her skirt, to say nothing of her dis- 
hevelled fringe, were flying in different ways, and 
looked as if they might at any moment part company 
with their owner. Nora gallantly flew to meet her, 
and attempted to restrain some of the fly-away ends ; 
but Mrs. Amber at once assured her that her efforts 
would be fruitless. 

^ It is just this wind, my dear child. One can't 
keep one's clothes together when such a breeze 
is blowing. We shall have a nice time in the 
Channel, I expect" 

Then she saw Mrs. Evelyn and pounced upon her. 

" Oh, dear, dear Mrs. Evelyn, how sweet of you to 
come to see us off 1 Why don't you come with us? 
It would be just the thing to do you good" 

" I am not fond of the sea, thank you," said Mrs 
Evelyn, rather drily. 

"Aren't you really? I love it, although I am 
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always ill, Nora tells me she was never sea-sick in 
her life. She is the girl for a cruise, isn't she? Here's 
the Professor — I always call him the Professor, you 
know, because it impresses casual people, though I 
don't think, as a rule, one should give a title of any 
sort to one's husband. Who is this with you," she 
said in a loud whisper, as she caught sight of Betty 
Carrington, "Not Sir Philip's wife, is it? I didn't 
know he was married yet" 

Sir Philip was annoyed and turned on his heel, 
while Betty's face assumed the hue of a fine carnation. 

"No, no," said Nora hurriedly. "It is a friend 
of mine who is staying with my aunt for the 
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Mrs. Evelyn looked annoyed; but Sir Philip 
turned back to Nora and laughed. 

"To be shut up with Mrs. Amber within 
the limits of one boat for six weeks, Nora," he 
said, "would transcend even the limits of my 
endurance 1 " 

"You are unkind," said Nora, rather indignantly. 
* Everyone acknowledges that Mrs. Amber is a 
most charming woman. She was only a little 
excited and breathless this afternoon." 

Then a bell began to ring. 

"Ah," said Sir Philip, "that is the first signal 
for us to leave the boat I suppose we shall 
have to be off in a few minutes." 

"We had better be going, then," said Aunt 
Mary, with some nervousness. " I don't want to 
be carried off by mistake." 

" I suppose all the passengers are on board, 
now," said Nora, looking round. 

Betty noticed the glance and felt a momentary 
curiosity. She spoke to Nora in an undertone. 

"You didn't expect to see anyone you knew, 
I suppose?" 

"Oh, no," said Nora, still absently looking 
towards the confused crowds of people coming 
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and going. " The Count — if you are thinking of 
him — sailed a fortnight ago. I was only thinking 
— just between ourselves, Betty— that Aunt Mary 
was right, and they were rather an odd-looking 
set of people. But I suppose one can't judge at 
the outset." 

" Everyone is in such a hurry," said Betty, " and 
laden with packages. One can't feel at all sure 
what they would look like in ordinary life." 

" Well, I suppose I shall soon see," Nora 
answered, laughing. "There, that is the only 
good-looking man 1 have seen yet!" 

Betty followed her eyes. 
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When I find out who he is I must let you 
know.** 

The man in question would certainly have been 
called handsome without hesitation by the ordinary 
run of observers. Nora was, perhaps, a little pre- 
judiced in favour of men built on rather small 
and elegant lines, while Betty had a preference for 
kind, intellectual features, for a long nose and a 
brown beard. The man whom they failed to 
admire was certainly built on a somewhat colossal 
scale. Tall, stalwart, and broad-shouldered, he 
looked a very son of Anak amongst the hoards of 
smaller and slighter men. His olive skin and 
dark hair and eyes were almost those of a 
Spaniard, and he had the extreme gravity and 
dignity which seems sometimes to characterise the 
elder races of the world. But as far as dress was 
concerned he was unmistakably English, and 
when he spoke, Nora caught the accent of an 
educated man. She thought that he looked about 
thirty years of age, but she discovered afterwards 
that he was not so much by four or five years. 
The expression that Betty had noticed seemed to 
her to be one of profound melancholy, and there 
was something almost stem in the set of his lips. 
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and the slight occasional lowering of his brows. 
She determined to ask his name, and to find out 
something about him as soon as she could 
possibly do so, for he was almost the first person 
on board in whose appearance she had felt able 
to take the slightest interest The stewardess 
informed her later on that the gentleman was 
entered in the list as " Mr. J. Dale ; " but that 
information did not help her very much. However, 
for the moment she forgot all about him, for the 
last farewells had to be said, as the passengers' 
friends were being warned to make haste to the 
shore. Mrs. Evelyn burst into tears as she said 
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" Do keep an eye upon Betty," she said, ^ and 
see that she doesn't get terribly overworked. I 
have told Aurit Mary to keep me informed; but 
you know what Aunt Mary is — as kind as possible, 
but without the slightest discrimination. Now 
please be on the watch, and if you see any signs 
of her being overworked or distressed in any way, 
do put your foot down, and either make Mrs. 
Neve behave properly, or persuade Betty to come 
away.'' 

^I think Miss Carrington will be rather difficult 
to persuade," said Sir Philip slowlyi 

"Yes, she is an obstinate little person," Nora 
answered, ^^and I don't believe anything would 
induce her to do what she did not consider right 
At the same time she is open to a little gentle 
persuasion, sometimes, from people whom she 
thoroughly likes, and she does like you." 

She could not imagine why Philip gave her such 
an unusually warm pressure of the hand, nor why he 
kissed her forehead — a rare ceremony with him — ^with 
such unwonted fervour. It did not occur to her 
until long afterwards that he was pleased to hear of 
Betty Carrington's liking for him. And then she 
felt only inclined to laugh at his vanity. Of course» 
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he was far too old, as she had said before, to take 
any serious interest in Betty Carrington. 

She watched her friends until they were out of 
sight, and then, turning away from the bulwarks 
with a curious little sigh, she addressed herself to the 
business in hand, such as the settlement of her deck 
chair in a convenient place, the decision as to her scat 
at dinner, and the other odds and ends of business 
which fill up the first moments of one's life at sea- 
Then, seeing the Professor had come on deck, she 
knocked At the door of her friend's cabin, and 
asked whether she could be of any assistance to 
her. 
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'' I do want to get my things arranged before dinner. 
Have yoa found out where we are to sit ? " 

^YeSy in rather a nice place-^ne of the smaller 
tables near a window. The steward says that we 
shall be on the shady side for the greater part of the 
voyage, and that is a great advantage in visiting the 
tropics.'* 

" I wonder who is at the same table,*' speculated 
Mrs. Amber. " It is always more of a risk at a small 
table than a large one. You are so dependent on 
your company. Did you happen to notice the 
names of any person near us ? I suppose you have 
been to look at the table ? " 

" Yes, I looked/' said Nora, and her face dimpled 
with fun as she continued. ^' There is a Canon 
Somebody and his wife, and there is Mr. Kettle, the 
celebrated nonconformist preacher. There are three 
Americans, and two or three men whom I know 
nothing about ; but the name of the one seated next 
me seems to be Dale." 

*' I shall sit next to Mr. Kettle," said Mr& Amber 
in a firm voice. '' I am quite sure he will be more 
amusing than the Canon. I hope he will tell us 
some of his adventures in street preaching. ' I have 
often thought that I should like a full description." 
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" From what we read of him in the papers," said 
Nora, " I should think he will be only too happy to 
obh'ge you. He might even give you a specimen 
in the saloon." 

But Mrs. Amber demurred at this idea. 




CHAPTER X 



GOOD-BYE 

Mrs. Evelyn did not feel equal to going back 

to Oakstead that night She travelled up to London 

and announced her determination to stay the night 

at Sir Philip's house in town, where she had told the 

servants to be in readiness. Betty was to stay with 

her, and she told Sir Philip that they could do quite 

well without him, and that he might return to 

Oakstead that night if he pleased. But Philip 

Evelyn, with a little touch of annoyance in his 

manner, declared that he had no intention of leaving 

them alone, but that he would dine and sleep at his 

club, and only look in upon them during their leisure 

hours. So it happened that just as Mrs. Evelyn 

and her young friend were concluding a somewhat 

melancholy dinner. Sir Philip came in smiling, and 

announced that he had taken a box at a theatre, and 

that they must go with him to see a new play which 
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had been very much written and talked about Mrs. 
Evelyn would gladly have made excuses for herself, 
and gone to bed ; but she could never hold out against 
Philip's persuasions, and besides, there was the box 
to be considered, not to speak of Betty's suddenly 
illuminated face. The girl acknowledged, in answer 
to a question, that she had not been to a theatre 
since she was a school-girl, and the roses in her 
cheeks showed such pleasure in the prospect, that 
Mrs, Evelyn could not bear to disappoint her. As 
for the question of dress, Mrs. Evelyn's beautiful lace 
and furs were quite sufficient adornment, and behind 
the curtains of the box it did not very much matter 
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wchIc hard for a pittance, and to be treated as a 
machine; made to grind out a certain amount of 
daily work, but of no importance otherwise. He 
wished that it was in his power to adopt her as Nora 
had suggested. What a good time he would give 
her if she had been his own child. But a curious 
loathing and disgust suddenly filled him at the 
thought of it No, he could not be a father to Betty 
Carrington ; he did not even want to claim the rank 
of a brother or a friend Something closer, some- 
thing dearer he would have liked to be, and even 
while he felt that to make Betty his wife would give 
him the only happiness that life contained, he felt at 
the same time that it was folly for him to think such 
thoughts, and that it would be mere madness to 
propose such an alliance to Betty. It would be 
taking an unfair advantage of her to propose such a 
thing, for, of course, in her lonely and poverty-stricken 
condition, the prospect of being mistress of Oakstead 
Park might have its attractions, and for the sake of 
the house and the wealth that went with it she might 
be willing to put up with a middle-aged man for her 
husband, even although she did not greatly care for 
him. And Philip Evelyn was the last man to strike 
a bargain of that kind. He wanted the best of 
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everything, and he would not endure to be merely 
tolerated by his wife. If she did not love him he 
would do without her, and he was quite convinced 
that it was impossible to obtain Betty Carrington's 
love. 

Still, that did not prevent him from enjoying 
himself that evening. It was delightful to see 
Betty's absorption in the play, and in the intervals 
to note how many glasses were turned towards the 
box, where a heavy curtain only partially screened 
from the sight of the audience the vision of a girl's 
golden head, and the charm of her winsome face. 
Philip never knew very much about the play after- 
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tired or depressed Sir Philip was obliged to leave 
them at the door of his own house and go back to 
his club with an unsatisfied feeling that he would 
have liked to promise her a great deal more enjoy- 
ment But there was very little more that he could 
do for her just then. She had promised to begin 
her work at the Vicarage on the following day, and 
he could not think of BXkything that would tempt 
Betty to break her word. 

" It was lovely — lovely," sighed Betty to herself, 
as she paused in her undressing to look at herself 
in the glass, and wonder why her eyes were like 
stars, and her cheeks glowed like the roses. ''It 
was just like a fairy-tale; but naturally one can't 
expect fairy-tales to last. All the fairy-tales end 
to-morrow, that's quite certain, and every-day life 
begins. I ought to be very thankful that I have 
got some work to do, and am not driven into hope- 
less poverty as I was when I came to Nora. It is 
very migrateful of me to feel so depressed to-night 
at the thought of my work. A few weeks ago I 
should have welcomed it with pleasure. Well, I 
shall always have this night to remember. I shall 
have ' had my day,' as Tennyson says, and I suppose 
there are a great many people in the world who 
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have never had even one whole day of complete 
happiness." 

Thus she tried to calm down her excitement of 
feeling ; but after the delights of the evening it was 
difficult for her to sleep, and she tossed about until 
morning, sleep refusing to visit her too wide-open 
eyes. 

It was partly in consequence of this sleeplessness, 
no doubt, that she presented a somewhat weary and 
woebegone aspect when she arrived at the Vicarage 
on the following day. She was expected to tea, and 
she walked from Oakstead Park in the afternoon, 
leaving her luggage to be sent after her. She said 




heart sinking a little. It was rather selfish of him, 
she thought, not to say good-bye. It surely could 
not be painful to him to say farewell to one whom he 
had known for such a little time ? But periiaps he 
was one of the people who dislike gratitude, and knew 
that she could not say good-bye without showing it 

'' You must tell him, please," she faltered, " that I 
was very sorry to leave Oakstead, and that I thank 
him very much for all his kindness to me." 

''He won't let me tell him that, my dear,** said 
Mrs. Evelyn good-humouredly ; ''but you will see 
him again, I daresay, very soon, for he is often at the 
Vicarage." 

" Ah, yes," said Betty, with a little smile ; *' but I 
don't suppose I shall be able to speak to him, so you 
must please try to give him my message." 

"Well, I hope Mrs. Neve will be kind," said Mrs. 
Evelyn, raAer disjointedly. Of course there was a 
connection in her own mind between this remark and 
the last one ; but Betty did not for the moment see 
what it was. "If she treats you like a piece of 
furniture instead of a human being you have only 
to come up here, child, and stay with us. We 
shall be very pleased to have you." 

"Thank you very much, dear Mrs. Evelyn. I 
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daresay I shall be quite comfortable with Mri 
Neve." 

" I doubt it I have never heard of anybody being 
particularly comfortable with her," said Mrs. Evelyn 
rather vindictively. " But you know, dear, you would 
make the arrangement for yourself, instead of con- 
sulting your friends, and you will allow me to say 
that that was very unwise of you. Young people 
should always consult their elders before they 
engage in important undertakings." 

" I know it would have been better if I had spoken 
before promising Mrs, Neve that I would go ; but 
you have no idea how I longed to be independent" 
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and took a friendly farewell of two or three of the 
servants who had been particularly kind to her, and 
shook hands with the dogs who wanted to ac- 
company her through the Park, and then felt a little 
forlorn as she found herself walking down the long 
avenue without the consolation of anybody's presence, 
or the sound of a friendly voice in her ear to bid her 
be of good courage as she entered on her new career. 
But scarcely was she out of sight of the window when 
she heard a step on one of the well-gravelled walks 
which crossed the avenue here and there at right 
angles, and almost before she had realised that it 
was Sir Philip who was advancing towards her she 
found him at her side, uttering apologies for not 
having had the carriage ordered to convey her to 
the Vicarage, and for not being at home to say 
good-bye. * 

"But you never told me when you were going,'* 
he said, looking down at her kindly. " I didn't think 
you were leaving us until after tea." 

"Mrs. Neve expressed a wish that I should be 
there by five, as she wanted me to superintend the 
schoolroom tea." 

" Schoolroom tea, indeed I " said Sir Philip, jerking 
his head impatiently. "Surely she might have let 
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you have one evening to yourself before beginnm^ 
your duties ? " 

"Oh, no," said Betty, with a soft little smile. 
" That was not at all to be expected. Wherever I 
have been I have always begun my work as soon 
as I entered the house." 

" I can't think why you took the situation ! " said 
Sir Philip, in an exasperated tone. "You would 
have been doing a great kindness to my aunt if you 
had stayed with her." 

Betty's eyes filled involuntarily with tears. 

" I didn't know that she really wanted me," she 
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could only wish it were likely to be more 
congenial." 

'* I am fond of children/' said Betty, " and I hope 
to make these children fond of me.** 

''I believe they are little brutes/' said Sir Philip 
sincerely, '^and I only hope that you will be able 
to keep them in order. If you are not, just send 
for me. I shall know how to make them behave 
themselves." 

"And what would Mrs. Neve say to that?" 
inquired Betty, smiling. 

** Oh, she would not object very much to anything 
I did. She has a certain respect for me as Lord 
of the Manor," said Sir Philip, with a laugh. ** Now 
be sure you understand that we — ^that is, my aunt, and 
Nora, when she is at home, and I, myself-— are all on 
your side, and ready to defend you against any 
unkindness or illwill, so that if you at any time find 
yourself in a difficulty, you must apply to one of 
us— do you understand ? " 

'' I understand that you are yery kind/' said Betty, 
promptly, "and certainly if I were in any great 
difficulty I would ask you to help me ; but I don't 
suppose that I shall need any help — at least, I 
hope not." 
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" Well, at any rate you would ask for help if you 
wanted it. I have your promise to that effect? " 

"Yes, I promise," said Betty, in a low tone. And 
then Sir Philip held out his hand. The high road 
was in sight, and he did not mean to go further 
than the lodge. 

"Good-bye, then," he said very gently. "1 shall 
see you at church on Sunday, and at other times, 
I hope, during the week. And will you tell Mrs. 
Neve from me that you have my permission to 
bring the children into the Park if they want to play 
or walk there, only they must not throw stones at 
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the festive aspect which it had worn when she had 
come by invitation to a Vicarage tea-party. The 
windows looked dark in the gathering twilight, and 
she had to wait some minutes before the door was 
opened by a maid servant with a decidedly frosty 
air. She was ushered into a dimly-lighted ball, into 
which Mrs. Neve presently issued from the drawing- 
room door, which she closed carefully after her. 

*' Oh, good afternoon, Miss Carrington. I am glad 
you are punctual. Mary will show you to your 
room where you can take off your things, and then 
would you kindly go into the schoolroom and give 
the children their tea. They will tell you what they 
are accustomed to in the evenings, and I will come^ 
up myself, by-and-by, if I have time." 

"Yes, thank you," said Betty very gently. Mrs. 
Neve looked at her as though she had never been 
accustomed to thanks. 

''And kindly try to keep the children in good 
order, Miss Carrington. The schoolroom is at the 
top of the house ; but we can very often hear the 
noise they make up there. I look to you to keep 
them as quiet as possible." 

*' I will try," said Betty pleasantly. And then she 
was conducted upstairs by the frosty maidi and Mrs. 
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Neve returned to the drawing-room, where she was 
drinking tea with an intimate friend of her own. 

"I always distrust these very mild-mannered, soft- 
spoken people," she explained to her visitor. " I 
never believe that they are sincere. Oh, I don't 
think this Miss Carrington will answer, but of course 
I have taken her to oblige the Evelyns, upon whom 
she was quite a burden. I suppose I shall have, at 
any rate, to keep her for three months or so." 

" I should think you will have had quite enough 
of her in that time," said the sympathetic friend. 




CHAPTER XI 



THE FIRST DAY 



Betty followed the frosty servant to the top of 
the house in perfect silence. It was not until 
they stood on the landing that the woman 
spoke. 

** There's your bedroom door, miss ; and there's the 
schoolroom, side by side. I suppose you have 
some luggage coming?" 

^Yes, it is coming from Oakstead Park," said 
Betty, wondering why the maid did not open the 
door or offer to do anything for her. 

"Oh, that's all right Jane will see to it when 
she comes home. It's her afternoon out I've 
nothing to do with the schoolroom." 

''Shall I open the door, then?" said Betty. 

''Are there any matches or candles in the room, 

do you think?" 

Something in her gentle voice seemed to strik 
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the woman as strange ; she stared at her for a 
moment, and then went forward, striking a match, 
and lighted a gas-jet. 

" I've seen you with Miss Lysaght, haven't 1, 
miss ? " 

" Yes, I have been staying with her." 

" You'll find it rather a change to come here, 
then. The children are fearfully wild, and none 
of the governesses had any control over them. 
But then, they weren't ladies, so what could you 
expect ? " 

Betty, feeling shocked by the woman's manner. 
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to the world's end if she'd let me. And I must 
apologise for speaking so free, but I didn't under- 
stand at first—" 

"Ifs all right," said Betty quickly. "We shall 
understand each other better by-and-by. What 
are you? Parlour-maid?" 

''House parlour-maid. And, so far, I've never 
troubled myself about the schoolroom; but as 
long as you're here, ma'am, I shall be pleased to 
do anything I can for you, seeing as how you 
was a friend of Miss Nora's." 

"Thank you," said Betty courteously. "But you 
must not talk against the other ladies who were 
here before me, you know." 

"I won't, ma'am. Can I get you some hot 
water or anything?" 

"No, thank you, I am quite ready to go into 
the schoolroom now. Will you open the door 
for me, and announce me?" 

"Certainly, ma'am." 

And Clara, the frosty house parlour-maid, opened 
the door wide for the new governess, and said, 
"Miss Carrington," with as much distinction of 
manner as if she had been ushering a duchess 
into the drawing-room. Then she went out very 
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quickly and shut the door behind her, for she 
knew that she had created a sensation. There 
was a dead silence in the schoolroom, and seven 
pairs of eyes were solemnly fixed upon Betty 
Carrington's face. She knew most of the children 
by sight, but this solemn stare made her feel 
rather embarrassed. 

The eldest girl, Gwendolen, who was a lanky 
creature of fifteen, spoke first. 

" Who told Clara to bring you upstairs, 1 
wonder ? " 

" Your mother told her to show me the way. I 
think you know who I am." 
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addressing herself to a younger boy, who was 
bending assiduously over an enormous book 
spread out upon the table. ''What can it be?" 

•• It's Shakespeare/' said the boy sharply. " I'm 
making a list of all his profane oaths and vulgar 
expressions." 

*' What an extraordinary thing to do I " said Betty, 
somewhat taken aback. 

" And he uses them when he is angry," the elder 
girl went on calmly. '' You'll be astonished at the 
names he calls you by-and-by." 

"I am glad you have explained," said Miss 
Carrington. "May I sit down? I suppose it is 
time for tea." 

" Oh, we've had tea," said the big boy, whom his 
sisters addressed as Ted. 

And Betty noticed that there was not a vestige of 
food on the table, and that all the cups aud plates 
had been used. 

" Yes, we've finished," said Gwendolen, and stared 
at Betty. 

" I thought you had tea at five ? " 

" So we do, generally. But as you were coming at 
five, we thought we had rather have it by ourselves. 
You'll have to go to the drawing-room for tea." 
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This remark seemed to be made as a joke, 
for all the children tittered and stared, as if 
anxious to know how Miss Carrington would 
take the idea. Apparently Miss Carrington took 
it coolly. 

" I should think you are right," she said. " I had 
better go down to the drawing-room and explain. 
You see, I am thirsty, and I want a cup of 
tea." 

She rose as she spoke, and moved towards the 
door, rather amused at the consternation which she 
now perceived that she was creating. The younger 
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moment later, the door opened to admit the 
immaculate Clara, who held in her hands a dainty 
tray containing a tea-pot and other necessaries of the 
afternoon meal, together with a plate of rolled slices 
of bread and butter, and some small cakes. From 
the sibilant exclamations which greeted her 
appearance, Betty gathered that it was entirely 
unexpected and inexplicable. 

** Clara, you've no business to get out the best 
china for our governess," said Gwendolen, with an 
air. ''Why, even we aren't allowed to use it I'm 
sure mamma doesn't know." 

'' I always get out this china for Miss Lysaght's 
friends, miss," said Clara, imperturbably. 

'* I daresay — in the dining-room ; thaf s a very 
different thing from bringing it up here." 

"I shall not hurt the china," said Betty, facing 
the girl with perfect calm, ''but if you think it is 
not to be used, Clara will perhaps give me a cup 
from the table. I can rinse it out and pour some 
tea into it, and the pretty china can go downstairs 
agaia" 

" Never you mind what Miss Gwen says, ma'am," 
said Clara. ''She talks a deal of nonsense. And 
you, Miss Gladys and Miss Violet, get 
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to your game, if j'ou please. Thera sweet cakes 
is not for you," 

Gladys and Violet were twins, and Betty could 
have laughed as she saw the two solemn faces, 
almost identical, line by line, and feature by 
feature, staring at her as she began to drink her 
tea, and then staring hard at the cakes upon her 
plate. 

"I don't want the cakes, really," she said. "I 
am sure I may give you one each," 

" Drawing-room cakes ! " said Gwendolen triumph- 
antly. " Won't mamma be furious ? " 

"Won't you take one, ma'am?" said Clara, still 
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after a time she burst out with impatient imperious 
questions. 

''How did you get Clara over to your side? I 
never knew her bring a tray up for the governesses 
before. Did you give her money, so that she might 
favour you ? " 

** Certainly not," said Betty. Then with a smile : 
" I haven't very much money to give." 

'^ How much have you ? " said Harold, the 
Shakespeare student, with a suspicious glance at 
her. 

"I don't quite remember. I suppose you know 
that that is not generally considered a very polite 
question." 

" Oh, we don't set up for being polite here," said 
Ted. 

" So I should suppose," said Betty, in an amused 
way. 

f Well, I declare ! " exclaimed Gwendolen. ** One 
would think we were savages! We know how to 
be polite enough when we choose." 

The smile that Betty gave her was full of meaning. 
Gwendolen choked in sudden wrath, and Ted, 
throwing down a book, laughed to himselfl 

" I say, you're not bad fun ! " he cried, to 
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indignation. "And you're pretty too. Whatever 
made you do such a rotten thing as go out to be 

a governess ? " 

" I can't think," said Betty. 

" Want of money, I suppose," said Gwendolen 
sulkily. 

" That is one of the usual reasons why people 
take situations," said Betty. 

Suddenly she started and uttered a Httle 
inarticulate cry. She felt a twinge in her ankle, 
as though a sharp point had been pressed into it 
Ted bent down and felt under the sofa on which 

: had been seated, dragging forth a boy of about 
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with a lively glow, and she divined at once that 
Billy had spoken trutL 

** Never mind," she said to Ted; and the boy 
looked guiltier than ever. 

Gwendolen lifted her hand and gave Billy a 
sound box on the ear. 

''You must never do that, Gwendolen/' said 
Betty seriously. " Children are made deaf 
sometimes by boxes on the ear." 

''I don't hurt him. I shall do it when he 
deserves it," said Gwendolen. 

"Not when I am in the room," said Miss 
Carrington, with dignity, 

''And how will you prevent it, I should like to 
know ? " 

"I don't quite know myself," Betty answered 
calmly. "But the first thing I should have to do 
would be to see your father and mother about it." 
"Caught again!" muttered Ted. "You know 
you were warned that you'd be sent to school 
if father heard again of your smacking the kids, 
Gwen." 

"Oh, shut up, can't you? What a beast you 
are, Ted!" And then Miss Gwendolen fled from 
the room. \ 
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"I say," said Ted admiringlj', ■'what a cute one 
you are ! Did anybody tell you that she bullied 
the kids? You hit upon the one way of stopping 
her ; she's afraid of the dad, and she doesn't want 
to go to school." 

" I'tn glad you are good to the little ones, Ted," 
said Betty, with a sweeter smile than she often 
vouchsafed to the other sex, "It is the sign of 
a brave man to be kind to those feebler than 
oneself." 

" 1 want to go into the Army," said Ted, much . 
gratified. " Do you think I should be really 
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foreign lands; they are more interesting than 
ghosts. Besides — " She shot a half glance at 
the children's listening faces, and Ted seemed to 
understand. 

''I know what you mean. It doesn't do for 
them, eh? Well, we must have some of your 
adventure-stories, if you'll tell em—" 

"And fairy - stories," said a new voice. And 
Betty suddenly saw a fair little face peeping at 
her from over the head of the sofa, and a big 
pair of grey eyes fixed entreatingly on her 
own. 
•* Yes ; fairy-stories, too." 

'* Minna's a regular donkey about fairy - stories ; 
I am sure tvi don't care for them," said Ted, in 
a lordly manner. ''But you may tell us as many 
tales about fighting and treasure - hunting as you 
please." 

"Turn and turn about," said Betty briskly. 
"I'll tell Minna a fairy -story one day, and you 
a fighting-story the next That will be fair." 

Ted looked at her doubtfully, and then smiled 
a little. 

''It isn't oflen that a girl cares about things 
being y&ir," he said. 



I c^rc, And Minna's going to care," said 
Jy, with a smile. 

pert kitchen - maid came in at that moment 
Jake away the tea-things, and this seemed to 
Ihe signal for the schoolroom party to disperse. 
who seemed to have constituted himself 
Ity's friend and mentor, hastened to give an 
llanation, 

iGwendoIen and I do lessons with father until 

n o'clock," he said, " It's an awful grind. 

kids go down to the drawing-room for a 

Be while, so you can get a quiet time if you 



■Thank you very much for telling me," said 
Ky, in a friendly tone. 

1 1 am afraid we weren't very nice when you came 
t the tea and everything. It was only done 
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her room she was half deluged by a stream from a 
jug which had been artfully balanced between the 
door and the lintel, so as to empty its contents on 
the next person entering the room. Betty thought 
herself lucky not to be cut by the broken jug as well 
as drenched with the water ; and she felt quite sure 
that the perpetrator of this '' practical joke " must be 
Gwendolen. 



CHAPTER XII 



BEHIND THE WHEEL-HOUSE 



establish two deck-chairs at the back of the 

leel-house, and to occupy them every day in the 

npany of one individual, is always a recognised 

; of every flirtatioQ which is carried on at sea. 

conversation may be trivial enough ; but the 

; of privacy lent to it by the position of the 

Kirs is all-important ; and it is rather pleasant to 

lape for a time from the inquisitive eyes of one's 

Bow-passengers. So at least thought the man with 

I fine dark face which had attracted Nora's atten- 

, when she came on board the Argolis ; and, 

i, it was for that reason that he wanted Nora 
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the flight of the sea-birds, and rejoicing in the con- 
sciousness that she was evading the eye of the world. 
She knew nothing about flirtation, and had no idea 
that it was one of the recognised amusements on an 
ocean steamer ; she was only aware of a feeling of 
friendship for the young man who had shown her a 
good deal of quiet attention, and had managed to do 
it in so considerate a manner that she felt absolutely 
grateful to him for his kindliness. 

For after the flrst three days of the voyage Mrs. 
Amber signalised herself by a violent quarrel with 
her friend Nora, and refused to treat her even with 
common civility. The cause was trifling enough. 
During those flrst three days Mrs. Amber had been 
a victim to sea-sickness, and had stayed in her cabin. 
Her husband was more slightly affected, and was 
able to go on deck after the flrst day. Nora was not 
sea-sick at all ; and, consequently, took the Professor 
under her wing, and laughed and talked with him on 
deck or in the saloon, until he was quite charmed 
with her, and went out of his way to tell his wife 
what a delightful person he had found Miss L}r8aght 
to be. It was a fatal confidence, and one which Mrs. 
Amber never forgave. In spite of her husband's 
eccentricities and her own, she was passionately in 
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love witK him, and his praise of Nora excited her 
jealousy. She reproached Nora furiously with trying 
to attract the Professor, and when Nora rather 
haughtily repelled the accusation, burst into a flood 
of angry abuse, such as it was unlikely that Miss 
Lysaght would forgive, unless an ample apology 
were made for the outpouring, Nora froze at once ; 
she had no wish to wrangle, but she would not put 
up with insults ; and the result was a breach between 
the two women which nothing could repair. Then 
it was that Nora began to find out the wisdom of 
her cousin's advice to her before she left England, 
iLild have been much better iii every way jf 
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Under these circumstances, Mr. Dale's kindness 
soon impressed itself on Nora. He sat beside her at 
meals, and seemed to grasp the situation. In fact, 
he saved it; for he thus rendered it impossible 
for Mrs. Amber to be openly rude to Miss Lysaght, 
and he used a system of gentle coercion by which 
the Professor was made to pay her the ordinary 
services of a gentleman. For the Professor, being 
mortally afraid of his wife, would have thrown 
Nora overboard with small ceremony if Millicent 
had requested him to do so. And Mr. Dale 
was useful in preventing any open hostilities, for 
there was something in his eye which compelled 
respect 

He was a silent man, with an habitual frown 

which spoke of earnest thought rather than of bad 

temper. His gravity, his silence^ his inertia, made 

* 

him more like a Spaniard than an Englishman; 

but when Nora laughingly questioned him, she 

found that he didn't own to a single drop of 

foreigfn blood. 

"English to the backbone. Cumberland English, 

whatever that may mean. Cumbria was the haunt 

of the Picts and Scots. I go back to those days 

for my ancestry." 
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" I always fancied the Pi'cts were little men." 

"Then I don't resemble them, do I?" 

He certainly did not. He was one of the 

biggest men that Nora had ever seen, although 

so perfectly proportioned that he seemed h'ght and 

agile in comparison with other men. 
" I don't know Cumberland at all," said Nora. 

" I have heard of the Langdale Pikes. I suppose 

you derive your name from the neighbourhood of 

the Dales of Cumberland?" 

" Possibly. Many surnames have their roots in 

the land — Hkc the people." 

It was this kind of terse statement which 
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Nora watched him attentively. The sombre 
force that underlay his utterances attracted her. 
And she had heard from the Captain that Mr. 
Dale was a very rich man — almost if not quite — a 
millionaire. Therefore his remarks on the vanity 
of riches seemed to her wanting in point 

She said so presently, with a certain amount of 
circumlocution. 

''It seems strange that one always wants what 
one cannot get You are probably well off, or 
you would not sigh for poverty. Now I have 
seen the ills of poverty, and I have a dread of 
them." 

"The ills of poverty," repeated Dale dreamily, 
"I should have said the blessings of poverty, the 
advantages of poverty, the fascination even of 
poverty as expounded by the wisest of the wise. 
St Francis of Assisi and his Bride have more 
attraction for me than Mammon and Croesus." 

'* Artistically — aesthetically, yes ; but would you 
give up the burden of your riches for an idea ? " 

'' I hope so ; if the idea were big enough." 

" Well, the idea of St Francis was big enough 
to embrace that horizon." She waved her hand 
vaguely to the clear line of sea and sky before 
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her; sitting behind the wheel-house, there was 
nothing else to see. The sky was exquisitely 
clear ; the sea was almost without a ripple, and 
the Argolis sped onward to its destination like an 
arrow rrom the bow. " There are many ways of 
getting into harmony with the universe, besides 
the apparently crude one — ' Sell all thou hast and 
follow me." " 

" Miss Lysaght, I begin to suspect you of 
socialism." 

" You need not suspect me of anything so 
unpractical. But what I think is — why do we 
I little of what maybe called compensation? 
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day, because her father had been drawn by a 
clever company promoter into the realm of specu- 
lation. He was ruined and committed suicide. 
But what is his daughter to do? Why don't the 
men who ruined her father give her back at least 
an income on which she could live? She is now 
leading the starved life of a nursery-governess, and 
she was brought up in luxury." 

"It is very sad," he murmured. Then he was 
silent for a little time. ''The case you mention," 
he said, "is sad enough; but there are others far 
more pitiful. Old people who have lost all they 
depended on: working folk whose little earnings 
have disappeared ; these are the people I pity ; 
not so much the frivolous young lady, who is 
driven to earn an honest livelihood instead of 
idling her time away." 
" Do you think we all idle our time away ? " 
" I can't say ; I don't want to make accusations 
when I know nothing about the subject.'' 
" The subject ? which subject ? frivolity ? " 
" I meant the ordinary young lady," said Dale, 
with a touch of embarrassment. "But I know 
nothing about the species — that is what I ought to 
have said." 
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"Nothing about girls I Have you no sisters or 
cousins ? " 

" Neither. My mother died shortly after I was 
born." 

" And had you no society ? " 

"What would you expect in the Cumberland 
hills?" 

"But 1 thought you had been abroad a good 
deal ? " 

" At a German University," said Dale. "We saw 
a good many pretty German madchen, I remember ; 
but they were not a good introduction to the ordinary 
English girl." 
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answering smile. '^ Nobody can tell exactly whether 
he— or she — is clever, you always get that kind of 
knowledge from another person's eyes." 

** Tell me my character, then ! " 

^ How can I ? I know so little — ^just a few things, 
and the rest is all mystery. I know you are quick 
and shrewd in judgment ; but you are also liable to 
be misled by your inclinations. You want to enjoy 
everything, and you may end by enjoying nothing. 
You ask from life more than it can give you." 

He stopped abruptly, as if he had said too much. 
Nora listened intently. When he paused she drew a 
long breath and looked at him with an oddly keen 
scrutiny. 

" I don't know how you manage to know me so 
well Everything you have said is perfectly true. 
But, perhaps, it is true of everyone. Do you never 
ask of life more than it has to give ? " 

" I ask nothing from life," he said shortly. 

''Ah, because you have so much already." 

"No; because I have nothing, and shall always 
have nothing. I am not speaking of what are 
called earthly goods; of these I have plenty. I 
have a good income, and I have not to work for 
it But I have nothing else — ^neither home, nor 
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frieitds, nor love, nor anything that makes life 
worth living." 

" But many of these things will come." 

" No, I know they will not come. 1 have 
banished them from my heart for ever." 

Nora started at the sternness in his tone. For 
the first lime she realised that the man who spoke 
was in deadly earnest. 

" For ever is a big word," she said slowly. 

"Very big, isn't it? I only used a big word in 
order to make you understand that I had — as it 
were — " 

"Renounced the world?" 
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She spoke with earnestness, even with emotion ; 
and the man listened as if her words were music; 
nevertheless he did not pretend to agree. He 
shook his head. 

''One's soul is not killed by solitude. To me, 
I should be doing more for myself if I plunged 
into the racket and the dissipation of the world, 
than if I hid myself in the Cumbrian wolds, or 
sought the savannahs of South America." 

"But I don't see that you need do either one 
or the other. Why not think about an occupation, 
a hobby, or some useful work?" 

"My dear Miss Lysaght, forgive me — ^but what 
is useful work?" 

And then, as if he thought she could not 
possibly answer that question, he laughed, and 
asked her to play a game of Halma. 

But Nora did not easily forget the conversation 
nor the curious hopelessness of the man. In all 
that he said, the spirit of an intense melancholy 
showed itselC The energy of the man seemed to 
be broken at the very spring; he had no care for 
himself nor for the people who surrounded him. 
Such a case of real, unaffected sadness of heart 
had never before come under Nora's observation. 
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and it interested her extremely. She occu[Hed a 
good deal of leisure time in wondering what could 
have depressed him to this extent, and also the 
best way of ensuring his recovery. She noted that 
he was far more talkative and cheerful in her 
society than in that of any other person, and she 
sometimes felt inclined to think that a particularly 
long dose of her society would give him the fillip 
that he needed. Only, of course, it was quite 
impossible for her to say so ; he would have to 
find it out for himself. 

So the quiet, peaceful days passed on, and the 
merry party on board the Argolis made the old 
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Nobody knew exactly what was wrong. But the 
captain wore a worried look, and the officers and 
the crew seemed unusually busy. And then at 
last a word leaked out — a word which was 
sufficiently alarming to drive the blood from 
every lip, the one word, "Fire!" 

It was in the hold, some persons averred, and it 
was quite under control. Some pieces of rubbish 
and refuse were burning, that was all. But in that 
evening, when the card-players had been sitting up 
so late, there came so pungent a smell of burning, 
so distinct a blue haze of smoke floating down the 
saloon, that the passengers took alarm. And while 
they were debating the matter, the machinery 
suddenly stopped short, and the steam whistle was 
blown twice as a signal of alarm, and a man with 
a white face put in his head to cry — 

" Save yourselves I They're getting out the 
boats ! The ship is on fire 1 " 



M 



CHAPTER XIII 

Tilt; LAST OF THE "ARGOLIS" 

There is, perhaps, nothing in life so utterly over- 
whelming as the cry of "Fire!" on board a ship 
many miles from land. It seemed as though a 
universal shudder passed through the frame of 
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when allowed to drift In stentorian tones the 
officers were giving orders to the crew» who were 
engaged in getting out the boats, and as is often 
the case at times of emergency, there was some 
extraordinary hitch in getting them ready, although 
it was felt that every moment was of importance 
and might be a matter of life and death. Dale, 
who went on deck to see whether he could be of 
any assistance, actually found that not one of the 
crew possessed a knife with which to cut the 
ropes, and considerable delay would have followed 
if he had not been able to produce the required 
implement 

The night was lovely. A soft, languorous 
summer night, it seemed, with a vault of 
velvety darkness, in which the stars glowed like 
fires above the heaving and slightly phosphor- 
escent waves of the illimitable sea. Nora, who 
had collected her valuables and was waiting in 
the saloon, heard the capable stewardesses going 
from cabin to cabin, scolding here, hurrying there, 
always tactful and helpful, reassuring the children 
and consoling the women with assurances that 
there were plenty of boats and that there was 
no need to be afraid. There was no very great 
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disturbance anywhere. One of the younger officers 
stood in the companion-way, as if he had nothing 
to do but to keep up the spirits of the pretty 
girls with whom he had been dancing only the 
night before; but, as a matter of fact, he bad bis 
hand all the time clasped closely over a revolver 
in his hip pocket, and was quite prepared to 
proceed to extremities if there should l>e at any 
moment an ugly rush for the boats. By this 
time, the women and children were all gathered 
together in the saloon, and Nora crossed over to 
her former friend, Mrs. Amber, who was sobbing 
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awful, stifling smoke. Where's George? He won't 
be able to assist you, Nora, so don't look for help 
from him. At such a crisis as this, it is not likely 
that he will desert his own wife, even in your 
£sivour. Oh, good gracious! What is that? Is 
it the Captain's voice?" 

It certainly was the Captain's voice, and in a 
few moments the white-bearded old skipper made 
his appearance at the door of the saloon. 

^Ladies," he said, not forgetting, even at that 
supreme moment, to touch the peak of his 
gold -braided cap, "I am sorry to say that 
there seems to have been a slight accident on 
board, and that some of the planks have caught 
fire. Under the circumstances, we think it better 
to take to the boats, which are quite large 
enough for all of us, so that nobody need feel 
afraid. Will you, therefore, be good enough to 
come on deck at once — women and children first, 
please." 

A hundred voices assailed him, a hundred hands 
caught at him, as he turned away. 

"Oh, Captain, do tell us, is there any danger? 
Have we plenty of time. Captain? Shall we be 
saved ? " 
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" Why, of course you will be saved," said the 
Captain cheerily. " There is no particular danger 
so long as everybody obeys orders, I am happy 
to say that we are in sight of land, and we ought 
to make it about dawn. Now, then, one by one, 
please. No crowding. You have plenty of time. 
Ah, Mr, Dale, coming down? I would not advise 
you" — this in a lower tone— "to go below. The 
smoke is getting very thick at that end." 

" I am only going into the saloon," said Dale, 
with a smile. And then he made his way through 
the hurrying crowd and found himself at last at 
Nora's side. She was looking rather pale, but c 
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momenti by a cloud of smoke. There was a sus- 
picious crackling sound, also, and the smell of 
burning grew more insistent every moment. 

*^ I have read of ships being burnt to the water's 
edge in twenty minutes/' said Nora, with a face 
that had grown very pale. " I don't think this poor 
boat has much more time to last'' 

''Don't look that way," said Dale hurriedly. 
" There will be a panic if the women here see that 
flame; but I think there is plenty of time for every- 
one to get to the boats. Keep close to me and I 
will see that you are safely placed in one.** 

He had taken her hand and put it inside his arm, 
and now drew her gently towards the door, for they 
were fiear the tail of the little procession, and were, 
therefore, neither hustled nor squeezed. 

''That's right, Mr. Dale," said the young officer 
in the companion way. "You are bringing up 
Miss Lysaght, I see. Gentlemen, forward now, 
please," and a crowd of white- faced, anxious-looking 
men pressed forward, while Dale conducted Nora to 
a spot where he thought that she would have the 
best chance of a good place in one of the boats. 

" Look back just for one moment," he whispered 
to her, as they reached the deck, and looking back 
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she saw not only the mob of white (aces and 
struggling dark figures, but a great red glare of 
light which had suddenly leapt into being from the 
interior of the saloon. It was quite plain that in 
a very few minutes there would be nothing but a 
sheet of fire rushing down the narrow corridors 
between the cabins, and cutting off every chance 
of escape for anyone who might have been accident- 
ally left behind. Nora uttered a gasp of dismay. 

" So near ! " she said. " I didn't think that it 
would be so swift. I hope everybody has got out" 

" Everybody, I think," said Dale, as he stood with 
her almost close to the steps up which she had 
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which means that some of us, at least, will have to 
jump. But don't be afraid You will easily do it 
You are light and active." 

" And you — what will you do ? " said Nora. 

" Oh, I can swim like a fish. I shall drop into the 
water and be taken on board. Here's a life-belt. 
Miss Lysaght You had better stick to it Here we 
are. Here's your chance. Take the next place at the 
rail." 

But Nora hung back. " I can't go before those 
children," she said. '' Let me help them over first," 
and she made two little girls precede her, while Dale 
looked on with increased anxiety, for he saw that 
the boat was nearly full, and that the crew as well as 
the passengers were about to make a rush for the last 
boat, in which case it would probably be swamped. 

" Go now," he said, with a terrible anxiety in his 
voice. " Don't wait another moment" 

" You are coming ? " she said. 

"Yes, directly; but I must see you safe first 
Come, you who were so brave a minute ago, you are 
not afraid to jump ? " 

Nora had not the instinct of fear. She was 
perfectly ready to do what she was told, so long as 
she was convinced of the wisdom of the person who 
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ordered her. And it was woaderful, even to herself, to 
realise the confidence that she placed in Mr. Dale. 
She jumped she scarcely knew how, and in another 
moment she knew that she had been received by 
kindly arms stretched out to break the impact of her 
fall. The boat swayed dizzily beneath her. It 
.seemed to her crowded with figures, and dangerously 
near the surface of the water. Then suddenly the 
side of the steamer seemed to become alive with 
struggling and shouting figures. The other boat, as 
Nora learned later, had been injured in lowering, and 
was found to be not sea-worthy, and the thwarted 
crew, together with some of the rougher passengers, 
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its occupants found themselves struggling in the 
water. 

For some few moments Nora did not know exactly 
what happened. It was all a chaos of struggling 
bodies around her, of shouts for help, and of a great 
flickering red light cast here and here upon the 
seething waters beneath which she began dimly to 
wonder that she did not sink. As her senses 
returned to her she found that it was the lifebuoy 
which upheld her, for she had clung to it in 
desperation when Dale made her jump, and during 
the two or three minutes that she had remained upon 
the boat she had with some premonition of danger 
got it into the right position beneath her arms, so 
that almost without volition of herself it sustained 
her when she was flung roughly into the sea. 

But at first it seemed to her as though she were 
in a worse position than before. She was floating 
quietly away from the flaming ship, certainly, but 
also from the boats and the chance of rescue ; and 
where was Mr. Dale, whom she had last seen in 
hand to hand combat with a brawny Portuguese 
sailor? If he had remained upon the burning ship 
he was certainly a doomed man. It was possible, 
however, that at the last moment he had got into 
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one of the boats, but hardly likely, seeing that his 
task was one of rescue, and that he would probably 
sacrifice his own life in the attempt to save others. 
Almost unconsciously she moaned and sobbed a 
little to herself, as she thought of the possibility of 
never seeing his face again. She remembered after- 
wards, as a curious thing, that she had not thought 
once of Gerard cle Ruvigny, nor of her friends at 
home. Her whole mind was occupied by one care — 
for the safety of Julian Dale, whom, until the day 
she began this voyage, she had never met What 
a ridiculous thing that a comparative stranger should 
thus occupy her thought! And even a?; she began 
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the whole ship's crew if he had thought it worth 
while to do so. He came to her at last, and rested 
one hand on the lifebuoy, while he paddled gently 
with the other. 

" Thank God you are safe ! " he said, " and that 
I have found you. I thought you had gone when 
I saw the boat go down." 

•* It went down ? " 

"Yes, for the moment Of course it may float 
again ; but I am afraid that we shall not hear any 
more of its occupants. Some, of course, may be 
saved ; but I am afraid not all of them. Was Mrs. 
Amber in that boat ? " 

" I don't think so," said Nora. " I believe she 
got away in the first one that went oflF." 

''Leaving you behind, I suppose? I thought she 
and her husband were to look after you ? " 

** They couldn't very well," said Nora, " because 
I didn't keep with them, and therefore they hadn't 
much chance of taking care of me. I think the 
Professor had quite enough to do in taking care of 
Mrs. Amber." 

"Suppose we push on a little," said Dale, rather 
anxiously. " I am a little afraid of the old ship 
going down and dragging some of us with her. We 
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had better get out of reach of the whirlpool if we 
can. If I keep my hold on your lifebuoy, Miss 
Lysaght, I can swim more easily, and can help you, 
if you feel tired." 

"Oh, yes, please," said Nora, "and then I shan't 
lose you again. Do you think we shall be saved?" 

" Oh, yes, I think so," said Dale cheerfully. " As 
you heard the Captain say, there is land in sight 
So long as tJie sea is comparatively calm there is 
no reason why we should not reach one of the islands 
by to-morrow morning." 

" What islands?" Nora asked. 

! clear about their names," said 
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tallest masts. Then came the noise of a startling 
detonation, as something within the hold exploded, 
and a moment or two later the great flaming wreck 
turned over and was slowly dragged down, as it 
seemed, beneath the long glassy reaches of the 
waves. Dale and Nora watched as if fascinated, 
and remained watching until the last vestige of the 
old Argolts was gone. There was a great swirl of 
the water around them — a tremendous heaving and 
tossing, but fortunately the current was not strong 
enough to suck them down, and after a little while 
they felt that that last danger was spent 
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THE ISLAND 



" I HOPE nobody was on board," said Nora, at 
length breaking the silence which seemed to hem 
them round. 

" I hope not," said Dale. " I trust that the 

Captain got off at the last moment ; but 
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"You have been here before, then, Mr. Dale?" 

"No, I have not, but my father once visited 
South America, and although his steamer was 
not wrecked, he heard a good many tales of these 
islands, which are well known to seafaring men. 
I believe there is a cache of food and other 
articles for the benefit of shipwrecked sailors, so 
many seem to have taken refuge at different 
times on one of the Pikes." 

"Do you see anything of the second boat?" 
said Nora anxiously. 

Dale raised himself a little in the water and 
scanned its dark expanse. 

"Look," he said presently, "there is a little 
moving light I expect that is the lantern of the 
second boat. It seems to be going steadily 
enough. We must try to keep it in sight" 

"And if we lose it?" said Nora, with a touch 
of nervousness in her voice. 

"I have a compass in my pocket," he said, 
"and I shall have to steer as well as I can by 
that But so long as the fine weather lasts it 
does not so much matter, because when daylight 
comes we shall be able to see the land for 
ourselves." 

N 
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"If only we are not drifting further and further 
away from it now," she said. 

"That is hardly possible so long as we can see 
the boat, for they are certainty making for the 
Greater Pike, You must not lose heart, now, 
when we have come through so much." 

" I will try to be brave," she answered, rather 
faintly ; " but I have grown so very tired during 
the last few minutes — I don't know why. I feel 
as if I couldn't support myself much longer." 

Her voice, indeed, had grown strangely weak, 
and Dale realised that after the excitement of the 
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lifebuoy. She even began to swim a little ; but 
as Dale did not want her to exhaust herself he 
checked this attempt, and told her to trust herself 
for the present to him. He then struck out 
manfully in the direction of the boat with the 
red lamp, and for some time neither of them 
spoke. Once he caught a sound, and found that 
Nora was cr}ring a little to herself. He tried to 
cheer her with words of hope, but she cut him short 

'' I am not a bit afraid for myself," she said ; 
" but I was thinking of all the pleasant people who 
were enjoying themselves so much last night, and 
what a terrible fate was reserved for some of them. 
I am afraid that many of the women and children 
were lost." 

" Some of them were," said Dale, rather grimly ; 
''but I am still in hopes that we may meet with 
a great number of survivors. As for the Captain 
and the officers — I never met a finer set of men, 
nor men who stuck more faithfully to their duty 
— but I am very much afraid that some of them 
are gone. I fancy the Captain did not intend to 
leave the ship." 

"Oh, but surely at the last moment! It would 
be almost like suicide ! " 
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" He may have tried to save himself at the last 
moment," said Dale ; " but of course the danger 
was that he might get entangled with the debris 
of the vessel and be swallowed up." 

"Uo you see the light now?" inquired Nora, in 
a faint voice. 

Some few moments elapsed before he answered ; 
then he seemed a little uncertain how to reply. 

" I saw it just now," he said. " One can't 
always be quite sure, because of the waves, you 
know. It seems to me there is a little more 
swell than there was." 
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it was, and she was possessed by such a feeling of 
utter exhaustion, that she did not very much try to 
make out what it was. Dale was growing seriously 
uneasy about her condition, for she seemed unable to 
help him any longer, and their prepress was neces- 
sarily very slow. The dawn, however, grew and 
brightened in the heavens, and finally the sun shot 
up above the horizon like a great golden ball, and all 
the weary waste of water was laid bare. But there 
was no sign of the boat which he had seen on the 
previous night Either it was lost in the distance, or 
it had foundered with all hands. 

Suddenly, to his joy, he saw something moving in 
the water, and presently a shout came to him from 
over the waves. Two of the sailors had managed to 
fasten together a few planks and a tarpaulin, so as 
to make a kind of raft, and he hailed their appearance 
with relief, for they were both steady, sober seamen 
whom he could trust, and the fact of their being still 
alive gave him hope of coming across other survivors. 
The little raft was frail enough, but it bore the 
weight of Nora, who was with difficulty drawn out 
of the water by the three men ; but Dale refused 
to add his own weight to the burden. The raft, 
however, was of service to him for he could 
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some extent support himself by it, and did not need 
to exhaust all his strength in swimming. The 
Greater and the Lesser Pikes loomed plainly before 
them. There was no reason why the Lesser Pike 
should not be reached in the course of a few hours. 
The difficulty was to steer their course to the place 
which they wished to reach. But this difficulty was 
vanquished by the sailors, who rigged up a small sail 
which caught the breeze, and wafted the frail vessel 
gradually nearer to the shore. 

" We may find some of our friends there," said 

Dale, ploughing through the water with renewed 

; he noted the gravelled beach of the Lesser 
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'' I don't see no reason why that shouldn't have 
come safe to land." 

'' Do you think that they would make for the 
Greater or the Lesser Pike ? " 

''The Greater/' said the man, rather grufRy» 
''seeing as how they don't know anything about 
this part of the world. They're pretty sure to try 
for the Greater Pike. But of the two I had sooner 
be on the little island than the big one." 

''What is the matter with the bigger island, 
then?" 

" No fresh water," said the sailor quietly. " Now, 
at the Lesser Pike there is a fresh water stream, 
and also a tank." 

"You know the island, then?" 

"All of us who goes to these coasts knows 
those islands, sir. There's been a lot of wrecks 
right off the rocks outside the Greater Pike, and 
there are some nasty shoals where a ship might 
easily come to grief. But there is a nice smooth 
space of beach at the Lesser Pike — though surely 
you must have been a sailor-man yourself, sir, to 
know the name? — and I have no doubt but that 
we shall make it safe enough if the current don't 
catch us and take us too far astern." 
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As the day advanced, the Greater and the 
Lesser Pikes stood out with remarkable distinct- 
ness against the bine of the summer sky. They 
were evidently of volcanic or^n, and the Greater 
Pike bore a certain resemUance to the Peak of 
Teneriffe on a smaller scale. The Lesser Pike, as 
Dale already knew, still bore a resemblance to an 
extinct crater. There was a deep, cup-like cavity 
in the interior, from which it seemed likely that 
smoke and fire had once spouted forth and 
devastated the surrounding land. The rocks were 
of black basalt, very barren and gloomy-looking; 
but inside the crater there was generaJly a crop 
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fish to be got at the bigger Pike, and there was 
a kind of clam, as they call it, which isn't bad 
eating; but there's plenty of crabs at the Lesser 
Pike." 

" Well," said Dale, " if we have got to be thrown 
upon a desert island, it is just as well to find one 
that is properly victualled. Do you know whether 
there is any place that will serve as a shelter for 
this lady?" 

"There used to be a bit of a shanty," said one 
of the men, " and there is a cave or two ; but they 
are mostly damp. The young lady seems about 
wore out, sir," he added, in a kindly voice. 

" She is, I am afraid," said Dale. " I will give her 
a drop of whisky and water if you can manage to 
raise her a little," and the feat was accomplished, 
although not without difficulty, for as they neared 
the shore they became conscious of a swell, and the 
raft was tossed about like a cork on the surface of 
the waters. 

But to Dale's delight Nora seemed revived by the 
stimulant She opened her eyes and smiled at him, 
so that although he was rendered very uneasy by 
the signs of general weakness in her condition, he 
knew at least that she was in her right senses. 
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that the events of the night bad not been altogether 
too much for her. 

Nearer and nearer the black sides of the island 
loomed before them. Dale's eyes were fixed upon 
the stretch of beach at which he hoped to land. 
And after various efforts attended by only partial 
success, the three men managed to direct the course 
of their little raft towards the smoother part of the 
beach. Once in shallow water, they could get off 
and push it ashore, and Dale directed them to be 
careful to beach it high and dry, for there was no 
knowing whether it might not be wanted again, and 
in any case it was just as well to have a supply of 
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touch, and the men went some distance before they 
found the entrance to the cave, which was well 
known to exist upon the Lesser Pike. To this cave 
they assisted Nora, and the tarpaulin made a seat 
for her, where she could lie down in safety while the 
men made a further exploration of the island. Dale 
lingered for a little while in the hope of finding 
some way of making her more comfortable ; but, as 
she assured him, she wanted nothing more than a 
good long sleep, for her clothes had been dried by 
the heat of the sun, and all she wanted was bodily 
rest 

" Would you like one of us to remain with you ? " 
said Dale. "I think, on the whole, it would be 
better if I left Burbage within hail." 

"There is no danger?" she said, looking up at 
him with wide-open eyes. 

" None that I know of. The only thing I thought 
of for a moment was whether the island was 
inhabited by any other shipwrecked crew ; but that 
is a very unlikely thing, seeing that nobody has 
hailed our arrival, or made any sign of life." 

" I am not in the least afraid," said Nora. •• I am 
sure you had better take Burbage with you, to help 
explore the island. As for me, I shall be asleep ia 
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two minutes, I positively can't keep awake any 
longer." 

Dale forced her to eat another biscuit before she 
slept, and then she fulfilled her words by quietly 
turning over on one side and falling asleep almost 
immediately. He stood for a moment regarding her 
in silence, while she slept, and in his eyes there was 
something of a new-born light — the light of reverence 
rather than of love. He was there to guard her from 
harm, to convoy her safely baclc, perhaps, to her 
native land, and if he succeeded in doing that he would 
have found an answer to a question which had lately 
been riistressin^ him a good deal : the question whether 




bound to dole it out in small doses, for that is all we 
have, and the lady may be more in need of it than we 



are." 



The men accepted the spoonful that he offered in 
silent ravishment, and uttered grunts of approval. 

" Now, if rd a pipe," said one of them, " and a 
handful of bacca, I should think I was all right" 

" Perhaps," said Dale, " the people who left stores 
here have left some tobacco. We must go and hunt 
for them." 

** It's more likely," said one of the men, " that the 
stores are in the cave where we left the lady ; but as 
we don't want to disturb her we can go round the 
island first There is sometimes a second cache 
right up in the rocks." 

They went on their expedition ; but for some time 
it was weary work, as the black rocks were hot and 
slippery. But inside the crater they came to a place 
which was like a dream of beauty to the sea-stained 
men. Here a bubbling stream sprang from between 
the rocks, and brought forth leaves and flowers on 
every side. The black volcanic earth was fertile 
enough when it had moisture, and although the 
vegetation was not large nor abundant, Dale noted 
with pleasure that two or three palm-trees were i 
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existence, as well as the wild apricot, which was 
already covered with singularly unripe looking fruit 
They found a cave which contaioed some cooking 
utensils and other useful articles ; hut so far, there 
was no trace of concealed food- They returned to 
the beach quite as hungry as they had set forth. But 
they had had a good draught of fresh, pure, spring 
4vater, and they had brought back with them a supply 
for present uses, and for Miss Lysaght. 

" It is all we can do at present," said Dale. "And 
now, lads, 1 think we had better turn in. When we 
have had a good sleep we shall, perhaps, be able to 
think more cicsriy of what we ought to t^ 
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IN OAKSTEAD PARK 

It was extraordinary to see the progfress which 

Betty made in the affections of her pupils during 

the first few days of her residence at the Vicarage. 

She seemed to have fascinated them one and alL 

The only exception was in the case of Gwendolen, 

who maintained her attitude of defiant contempt 

The others, after the first somewhat suspicious 

inspection, surrendered t'heir hearts without ado. 

Betty was adored by her pupils, and quite 

willingly became their slave. 

Therein lay the difficulty of the matter. She 

could not deny them anything. Whether she was 

tired or not, she was always ready to tell stories, 

to play the piano, to go for a walk. Such a 

complaisant governess had never been seen. In 

return, however, for her readiness to oblige she 

had an artful way of expecting attentvotv %sm1 
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obedience in lesson-tiine ; and after two or three 
half-hearted rebellions (undertaken by way of 
experiment rather than from malice), the children 
found it better to acquiesce; and in time came 
even to the point of finding pleasure in their 
lessons. 

With Ted and Gwendolen, Betty had really 
little to do in their hours of study. They were 
taught by the Vicar, who was giving them a 
good, sound, classical education, finding Gwendolen 
rather the quicker pupil of the two; and Betty 
did not feel herself competent to assist them in 
their lessons. Gwendolen knew a great deal more 
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"You had better use a dictionary,** Gwendolen 
said. "Oh, here she is at the door, listening; 
listeners hear no good of themselves.'* 

" You were speaking ill of me, then, were you ? ** 
said Betty, with a smile. 

Gwendolen was so manifestly cantankerous that 
her mood and temper did not try the governess 
so much as if they had proceeded from a nk:er 
girl But Gwendolen scarcely understood Miss 
Carrington's quiet indifference to her. She had 
been accustomed to be scolded or cried over; she 
had prided herself on the readiness with whieb 
she could reduce her instructresses to tears. It 
was quite provoking to have a creature in the 
schoolroom who only smiled when Gwendolen 
herself intended to be provoking, and who did not 
seem even to trouble herself u> listen to the 
unkind things (Gwen meant them to be witty 
and clever) that Gwen spoke. It was ridiculous 
to have a governess with so little sense of what 
was becoming. The girl actually burst into a 
tirade one day on the subject of the books Miss 
Carrington read. She did not think that French 
novels ought to be brought into the schoolroom, 
and she thought that she should tell het tcAxsccsA. 
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about Miss Carrington's tastes. Betty made no 
answer but smiled a little, for her paper-covered 
volume had been a copy of the well-known R&it 
dune Soeur. But as Gwendolen raised her voice 
and talked more bitterly than ever, Betty suddenly 
looked at her with serious and rather pitiful eyes. 

" You are quite mistaken in what you say, 
Gwendolen. The book is not a novel and it is fit to 
put into anybody's hands. In fact, it is a memoir 
of a very pure and noble character." 

" It is all very fine to say so, but you wouldn't let 
me read it the other day. It must be a bad book if 
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Betty trembled for the result of this interposition. 
It seemed to her that a pitched battle might follow^ 
but to her surprise there was a dead silence. Gwen- 
dolen flushed scarlet and said nothing at all; Ted 
continued to read, and then three of the younger 
children giggled audibly. Everyone liked to see 
Gwendolen snubbed ; but when presently she 
swept out of the room with a great rustle of her 
skirts, Betty laid down her work and looked over at 
Ted. 

*' Dear boy," she said, ** I wouldn't say such things 
to Gwendolen if I were you." 

Ted threw down his book and came over to the 
sofa on which she was sitting. 

" If I didn't keep her in order," he said, ** you'd 
have an awful time of it, do you know ? " 

" But you must be kind to her," said Betty. 

" Tm as kind as I can be ; quite as kind as is good 
for her," said the boy. "What a fool she made of 
herself just now. I suppose that's quite a nice, jolly 
book, isn't it ? " — touching the yellow paper cover of 
the volume on her knee. 

"Well, it is nice but I don't know whether you 
would call it jolly. It is a book that speaks a great 
deal about religion." 
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" I don't call that particularly jolly ; I call that 
dull. Who do you think I met in the woods just 
now who was asking me about you?" 

" I can't imagine." 

" Oh, yes, you can ; don't you pretend ! " said Ted 
severely. " It was Sir Philip Evelyn." 

" Very kind of him," said Betty, with a smile. 

" He wanted to know how you were, and whether 
we made you happy and contented, and when I told 
him you were an awfully good sort, and we liked to 
do what you wanted, because you were so pretty and 
nice, he looked awfully pleased." 
rnse, Ted ! ' 




the Evelyns and that they had turned you out, so that 
was why you were obh'ged to find a situation as 
nursery-governess. Don't tell her I said so, will 
you ? " 

" Oh, but Ted that is quite a wrong story. Mrs. 
Evelyn pressed me to stay. They were quite 
vexed at my leaving them, I believe." 

"Yes, I expect they were pretty sick at losing 
you. But you can always give mother the credit 
of being able to invent a tale." 

"Ted, I can't listen to you if you talk in that 
way about your mother." 

'^I'm not talking about my mother. I'm talking 
about Sir Philip. He asked why you didn't bring 
the kids into the Park. I said I'd take you there 
on the first fine day ; but you had not told us we 
might go. And he said he had told you they 
might" 

" I'm afraid — I forgot," said Betty, with a 
troubled air. 

"You forget now and then," said Ted, watching 
her, "but when you remembered, you did not 
want us to go." 

"Really and truly," said Betty, "I'm afraid 
about the animals in the Park. If the childcea 
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tease them or throw stones at them, I don't know 
what would happen. And the children do throw 
stones sometimes, don't you see?" 

" I'll go with you, and prevent them from 
throwing stones," said Ted gallantly. " Shall we 
go to-morrow? It would be most awfully jolly." 

"Very well; if it is fine, we will go to-raorrow. 
It is very kind of Sir Philip to give us per- 
mission," said Betty, with much precision. " Did 
he tell you whether he had heard of the safe 
arrival of the Argolis?" 

"No; he said nothing about it." 
It must be very late," said Betty, rather uneasily. 
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grass ; she was not at all surpri&ed to find Sir 
Philip near her, nor to hear his kind and friendly 
voice. 

** Have you news yet of Nora's boat ? " she asked. 

"No; but it is early days for that yet We 
shall probably hear in a day or two. And how 
are you getting on?" 

"Very well, thank you." 

" You don't look worn out yet ; that is some- 
thing to the good. Are they kind to you?" 

" Oh, yes. And I am very fond of the 
children." 

"Even of Miss Gwendolen I That young lady 
is my detestation." 

'' I don't mind her. She is a rude, badly- 
brought -up, young person, but she may improve 
in time. At present I don't take much notice 
of her." 

"This is a great improvement on the method of 
your predecessors," said Sir Philip, laughing. "I 
have always been told that Gwendolen was the 
thorn in the side of all the ladies who attempted 
to instruct the little Neves." 

" She is a foolish young girl," said Betty quietly. 
" She tries to make me angry, but I am" not angry 
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with her at alL Ey-and-by she will get tired of 
being always foolish." 

"And the others?" 

"Oh, they arc dear children, and I think they 
like me. I have no trouble with them." 

" Do they obey you ? " 

"I think so," said Betty doubtfully. "I don't 
often want anything done that they can't da And 
children are very reasonable; I think they are 
better logicians than grown-up people, because they 
take everything literally. If yon can convince 
them that lessons are as necessary as play, they 
will do the lessons quite cheerfully." 
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you very much for letting us come into the 
Park." 

"When are you coming to have tea with my 
aunt ? " 

"Does she want me?" 

" Very much indeed ; and " — in a lower tone — 
"so do I." 

" You always like to make fun of me, Sir Philip," 
said Betty, a little reproachfully. 

" I make fun of you I The gods forbid ! I only 
want you to think kindly of me, so that I may 
believe in myself. You don't utterly dislike me, 
do you— Betty?" 

Every line of Betty's face and body expressed 
surprise. She could not possibly answer the 
question, the shock was too great. Sir PhiHp 
represented everything that was perfect to her; 
why, then, should he be so presumptuous as 
to call her by her Christian name without 
permission ? " 

" I think we must go," she faltered. 

"Answer my question," said Philip peremptorily. 
"Do you dislike me?" 

" No." 

"Do you like me at all?" 
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"Oh, yes," she said, blushing a little; "I like 
you very well." 

" Enough to make you promise — to be my wife 
some day, Hetty?" 

But at this question Betty gathered up her 
skirts and ran. 




CHAPTER XVI 



STRANDED 

A TROPICAL sun : a blazing sky ; a hard barren 
rocky land, from which it seemed as though every 
heat-ray scintillated sevenfold. That was the environ- 
ment of the waifs and strays who had found a refuge 
on the Lesser Pike Island after the burning of the 
Argolis, The only way in which to keep cool was 
to ensconce oneself in the darkness of the caves. 
Here, although the sun was still hot, there was a 
sensation of coolness, and the sound sometimes of 
running water, which is always refreshing when the 
heat is great But the one disadvantage of the 
caves was great; it was impossible to get a good 
view of the horizon-line from their shelter ; and yet 
it was imperative that a good look-out should be kept, 
so that signals might be made to any ocean steamer 
that came within signalling distance. 

Mr. Dale, who seemed to have assumed comnnas^^^ 
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of the little party, found himself obl^ed to divide 
the day and night into watches of equal length ; he 
and the sailors taking it in turn for two hours each. 
Nora implored him to let her help, but he refused to 
allow her to run the risk of sunstroke by watching 
in the day-time, or of chill by watching at night 
She was therefore reduced to the ignominious position 
of a mere companion to one of the watchers — Mr. 
Dale, to wit ; who declared with a smile that he was 
never half so tired when she shared the watch with 
him as when he was alone, and that it was evident 
she bore half the burden and half the fatigue. 

He managed to put up a little shelter for her on 
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low opinion of himself— so low that at first she 
treated a manifestation of it as a form of affectation. 
He could not be in earnest, she thought, when he 
told her in quite a cool, matter-of-fact way, that he 
had learnt to have no faith in himself, that he 
believed himself capable of committing any crime 
that the world had seen. ** You know the old story,'' 
he said, ^ of Bradford, the preacher, who pointed to a 
man going to execution, and said : ' There, but for 
the grace of God, goeth John Bradford'? Well, I 
feel like that— except that, perhaps, I say : * But for 
education and circumstance and an absence of 
poverty, tkere would go Julian Dale, whose instincts 
and impulses would have led him probably to the 
gallows if he had not been restrained/" 

"But what a terrible thing to say" said Nora, 
looking and feeling aghast " If what you say is 
true, you must remember that it applies to all of us. 
And yet Tm sure I do not feel any inclination to 
commit theft or murder or any other crime." 

"How do you know?" said the man, without 
smiling. "You have not been tried. But forgive 
me/' he added, after a moment's pause, " for saying 
such a thing. I should have remembered that your 
pure soul is never disturbed by the more violent 
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storms of temptation and evil. It is woman's nUtier 
to be good ; a rain's struggle for goodness is a more 
difficult thing." 

" I never heard anyone take your view," said Kora. 
" I thought women were considered weaker than men, 
and therefore likely to fall into greater errors," 

" Errors of judgment 1 did not mean to say that 
women were infallible," 

There was a little irony in the smile. 

"But if men are so much stronger — in mind as 
well as body — they should have a stronger will to do 
what is right," 

"Have you found it so?" he said, turning to her 
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" Have you yourself known many ? " she asked, 
with almost childish interest 

" A good many. One runs up against them pretty 
often when one journeys about the world as I have 
been doing lately. And I think there's a fair col- 
lection of them in South Africa." 

"Then that Is why you think so badly of men. 
You have had some unfortunate experience which 
has embittered you ? " 

Julian Dale laughed. 

" I did not say I thought badly of men in general, 
did I? I said I thought badly of myself. After 
all. Miss Lysaght, I am perfectly orthodox. It 
has been said that the heart of man is full of 
deceit and desperately wicked." 

"But that was said in days long ago, when 
people knew little of ethics or religion/' said Nora, 
hesitatingly. 

" I don't know ; I think old King David had a 
realising sense of both. ' Create to me a new heart,' 
he prayed ; he did not seem to have much opinion of 
his own in its original state. He was a very human, 
natural man." 

"I don't like him," said Nora sharply. "He 
always seems to me so weak." 
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" Most men are weak." 

" But not so weak as David." 

"Nor so deeply penitent." 

" I hate penitence," cried Miss Lysaght ; "it 
always annoys me to think that people can fancy 
they atone for their sins by penitence ! If they 
make practical reparation for the evil things they 
have committed, I should have more sympathy 
with them ; but it seems futile to th'nk that a 
little empty penitence should wash out the stain 
and undo the wrong." 

"Surely it is not always an empty penitence," 

"No: if vou mean that the 
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until he had confessed his crime. He made a 
clean breast of the thing a few weeks ago, and 
gave himself up to the police." 

''But that was not reparation." 

" I beg your pardon ? — " 

"Not in the least. What good did his 
confession do to anybody? It could not bring 
the murdered person back to life. If it could 
have profited anybody, I would believe in the 
value of his confession ; but as a matter of fact, 
it probably gave a great deal of trouble and 
distress to his family and friends, and did nobody 
any good at all." 

Dale smiled gravely at this opinion. 

"You forget the man's own conscience which 
compelled him to the confession. He had a right 
to satisfy his conscience, in spite of the grief of 
his family and the contempt of his fellow men. 
You forget that" 

"No," said Nora positively; "I don't forget it. 
I deny it Your criminal was very selfish. He 
preferred his own comfort to that of his fellow 
creatures. It would have been better for him to 
keep silence to the end." 
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"And suppose someone else were accused of 
the murder?" 

" Oh, in that case, I suppose he would have to 
speak out. But short of that — if it were simply 
to ease his conscience!— then I would say that he 
was making a mistake." 

" We shall have to agree to differ, I am not 
in the least of your opinion, I am sorry to say." 

" No ; you are much more — what shall I call 
it? — old-fashioned in your views than I expected! 
I thought you were a very modern man," said 
Nora, in rather a regretful tone. 

that a complaint or otherwise?" said Dale, 
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didn't want to think that there was any solid reason 
for the rigorous view which her new friend seemed to 
entertain. She thought it advisable to change the 
subject, and she tried to think of something to say ; 
but greatly to her surprise, the words didn't come 
easily to her lips ; it seemed to her as though some 
profound embarrassment seized upon her and silenced 
her. Dale also sat silent, with the look of a man lost 
in serious thought. 

Suddenly Nora sprang to her feet "Lookl 
look 1 " she cried« pointing with her finger to one 
quarter of the horizon. '^ Smoke 1 — a steamer! 
Surely you see." 

He was on his feet also, staring at the little trail of 
smoke on the horizon with a face that had grown 
strangely white. 

" Yes," he said in a low voice, '^ it is a steamer, but 
not upon our track. It is not coming this way." 

''Surely we can do something. If we light the 
beacon they will see the smoke." 

'' The beacon " was a small pile of dried turf and 
leaves, which the shipwrecked party intended to fire 
if there were any chance of its smoke being seen from 
afar. It was only a few yards away, and Dale 
turned towards it hesitatingly, his hand grasping a 
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little silver match-box which had been wrapped in a 
waterproof materia!, and had almost miraculously 
escaped injury from the sea-waves. The half>dozen 
vestas which it contained were too precious to be 
lightly used, and Dale turned and looked once more 
before he would consent to light the pile. Then he 
shook his head, 

" It is DO use. We had better not waste our blaze. 
The smoke is gone already ; the people on board 
would not see us." 

"You're sure? " 

" Only too sure." 

■ face with her hands and turned 
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I am sure of it People have been stranded here 
before now — " 

" Yes, and we found their graves 1 " ^ 

She alluded to the discovery of those three 
mounds of earth in the interior of the crater, with 
names and dates cut roughly on a slab of stone 
above them ; they had struck a chill to every 
heart when they were seen. 

''Someone must have dug their graves," said 
Julian. ''Some must have escaped. That means 
that a boat came for them sooner or later. Oh, 
we shall get back to England, never fear; you, 
because you wish, and I because I do not." 

"You do not want to get back?" 

"I could stay here for ever." Then he added, 
in the lowest possible voice: "If it were with youy 

« With— w^ ? " 

She felt that she ought to be angry, ought to 
spring to her feet and indignantly reprove the 
man for saying such a thing. But perhaps the 
spirit had been taken out of her by the privations 
of the last few days. For it was becoming 
increasingly difficult to get food of a kind that 
she could eat The shell -fish which the men 
found in the rocks was to her exQeedvDc^ 
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distasteful, and even the fish sickened her. There 
were few birds on the island, and scarcely any 
edible fruit or vegetables. It seemed difficult to 
understand how life could be sustained at this 
rate, and no doubt the scanty fare had weakened 
her. She felt that she had no strength within her 
to fight for herself 

And after all, did she zvant to fight? Was 
there not some sensation of pleasure at feeling 
that this man, whom she already admired, had 
come to care for her ? She had been struck, 
time after time, by the man's strength of character, 
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He mistook her silehce, and thought that she 
was ofTended. Stooping down a little, he touched 
her gently on the arm. 

" You must forgive me," he said. " I spoke 
without thinking; I only said what was in my 
heart" 

"But it was in your heart?" 

''Yes, indeed it was. Do you give me leave to 
say more?" 

''I suppose I can hardly prevent you," said 
Nora, trying to be resentful, and not knowing 
how. 

" I don't want to vex you. I had made up my 
mind never to say a word ; because — I don't mean 
to marry. Therefore it is no use for me to speak 
to a woman about love. But just because it is so 
useless, you might let me speak for once and once 
only in my life." 

She listened; he saw from her attitude that she 
was listening, but she did not speak. 

*' I never in my life told a woman that I loved 
her," the man went on, in a quiet tone. "For 
years I set my ideal so high that I met no one 
who approached it And then the events happened 
that spoiled my life for me, and I thought oo 
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more of love and happiness. All that was dead 
for me— until I saw you." 

" But why — why should it be dead for you?" 

" That is a long story. I had, at any rate, no 
thought of any woman in my mind when ! saw 
you — Nora. I may call you, Nora, may I not? 
just for to-day. I shall then always be able to 
remember what it feels like — to call you by your 
name," 

'■ I like to be called Nora," said the girl, in a 
stifled voice, 

"Then, just for a little while, I will call you 
Nora. Just while I tell you that I love you — 




CHAPTER XVII 



THE EXPLANATION 



"Don't ask me for explanations/' said the man. 

" It is better to give none, in such a case as mine. 

I can only tell you that, unworthy as I am, I am 

utterly yours — 'beyond repose, I am thine'; and 

you will live for ever in my heart, enshrined as the 

one woman beyond compare, the one woman to 

whom my soul is captive. You do not know what 

it is to love like that — few women do, and your 

time has not come — '^ 

Had it not? Nora thought of de Ruvigny, and 

suddenly turned cold. He had held her hand and 

poured sweet nothings into her ear, wholesale. 

Once he had kissed her. And she had made a 

secret arrangement with him that they should 

meet in the West Indian island where he had 

obtained an appointment; and although she had 

not chosen to say so to Betty, she knew pretty 
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well that the Count intended to beg her to remain 
as his wife. Out of England he seemed to think 
that he could defy the English Courts of Chancery ; 
and Nora was as ignorant of their power as he. 
In her mood of adoration, of happy defiance, she 
had not cared to investigate her l^al standing, 
nor the penalties which a husband would incur 
for marrying her without legal consent ; and the 
consequence was, as she remembered with a 
horrified start, that the Count de Ruvigny was 
probably confidently expecting her as his promised 
bride. How she loathed the girlish folly, the 
:bcllious impatience, which had urged her to take 
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never dreamed that love could be so powerful ; 
all I had seen of it consisted of the ravings of 
sentimental boys, or the excitement proceeding 
from a coarser kind of passion that you would 
not understand. I had a wrong conception of love 
as it exists, and the kind that I pictured to myself 
as ideal, beautiful, heavenly — that is not in my 
power to take." 

" Are you married ? " said Nora frankly. 

" Married ! Thank Heaven, no." 

" Then why — why should you cut yourself oflF— " 

"You think there is no other barrier? Ah, how 
can I tell you? You, so dear, so true, so full of 
high conceptions of heroism that you cannot even 
believe in a man's repentance when he has done 



amiss." 



" Try me I try me 1 " Nora cried. " I was talking 
for talking's sake. I assure you that I do believe in 
sincere and true repentance. Besides," her voice fell 
a little, "I cannot think that you have ever done 
anything so very bad." 

"You mean me to tell you?" he said, with a 
sound of pain in his voice. "I would rather you 
would spare me that Take my word for it, you 
will be sorry when I have spoken." 
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"You mean," said Nora, with a tremor in her 
voice, " that you expect me to let you go, after you 
have said you loved me, without the slightest 
explanation of your reasons for giving me up ? " 

" But — Nora — it can't be — you don't mean that 
you care ? — that you love rae ! Oh, my God, this 
is the worst of all ! " 

He stood up and stretched out his arms in 
impotent appeal to the Invisible Controller of his 
fate ; and Nora was stricken dumb with a sense of 
awe. For the anguish io his face was unspeakable ; 
never had she dreamed of such extremity of woe. 
Almost she told him not to reveal his secret; she 
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''Nora, Nora,^ groaned the man at her side, ''if 
you loved me as I love you, you would not ask me 
to tell you the history of my past life." 

" Wouldn't you ask me, if I hinted at some secret 
that you were not to know ? It is only just that you 
should tell me." 

** Perhaps you are right Yes, I suppose you have 
a claim to know the truth — since I have told you of 
my great love for you, and why I must not carry it 
to its consummation." 

"But," said Nora, rather hesitatingly, "why not 
wait now and tell me afterwards ? You see we are 
here together in this desert island, it is almost 
necessary that we should be friends. Let us leave 
any disagreeable subject for the future; let us be 
happy together — ^while we may — ^tell me when we 
are parting, when the day comes to take us away." 

In any other person, Julian Dale would have 
recognised the subtlety of this advice. For if Nora 
allowed him to make love to her, and if she 
reciprocated that love, it was ten chances to one 
that Julian would even find courage to tell her the 
story of his past It would be impossible for them 
to separate after days, weeks, months, of love-making. 
Julian could have smiled at the suggestion, whi 
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proceeded, he thought, Trora Nora's sweet simplicity. 
It was however possible that Nora was not quite so 
simple as she seemed. 

"No, tiiat is not possible — it would not be right," 
he said, a trifle sternly. " If you are to be told at all, 
1 must tell you now." 

" Not now," she said, with a sort of nervous 
shrinking from the revelation which was possibly to 
be mude. "Joel is just coming up to relieve you; 
let us wait until some time when we shall not be 
interrupted. This evening, when it is cooler and the 
stars are out." 

He paused and then assented rather helplessly. 
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life, she saw herself threatened with an irreparable 
loss. It must not be. She could not possibly permit 
this lover of hers to renounce tier for conscience' sake. 
Whatever it was that he had done, she must know of 
it; she must be told the extent of his guilt She 
had not the slightest doubt in her readiness to 
forgive the fault of which he had been guilty. Even 
if it were something to do with another woman (and 
Nora had enough knowledge of the world to be aware 
that this was the most probable cause of his remorse), 
she felt that she could pardon it — ^knowing him as she 
did. He might have loved a strange woman-— 
some daughter of Heth — in his extreme youth ; but 
she was perfectly certain that he loved her now — and 
her alone. 

So she bided her time, hoping to be able to soothe 
his pain, and to solace him for the wrong that he had 
done. She knew something of her own power ; she 
knew that in the semi-darkness she could dare to lay 
her hand in his, perhaps to lean her head against 
his shoulder; and her whole frame thrilled at the 
thought of that personal contact with her beloved 
which every woman loves. 

The scanty evening meal had been eaten and the 
last trace of sunlight had faded from the sky, when 
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Nora, sitting alone on a projecting rock overiooking 
the sea (a rede bench had been cushioned so that she 
shonld not sit upon the cold stone), heard the firm 
footstep of the man who was to make his confession 
to her, descending the rugged track from the highest 
point of the island, where he had been to make bis 
last observations for the night She shivered a little 
with delicious intensity of emotion as be drew near. 
What would he do? Would he sit or stand? 
W uuld he touch her ? She longed for his touch ; she 
determined that if possible she should hold his hand 
while he spoke. 

But all her anticipations and resolutions came to 
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name, although my present surname is not my 



own." 



*• You are not called Dale ? " 

'^ Dale is the last half of my surname." 

* But why did you change it ? " 

^ Because, my dear, my sweetest and dearest and 
only love — because I am — a murderer." 

** Julian, how can y<m — ^how dare you say such a 
thing?" 

*• Why not, if it is the truth ? " 

*' It can only be the truth in some figurative, non- 
natural way. You should not use such words." 

^ But what word can I use, Nora ? It is the plain 
fact that two — nearly three— -years ago, I killed a 
man ; and if I had not fled from justice I should have 
been tried for his murder. This is plain speaking ; 
this is the fact That is why I call myself Dale.** 

'* Was it in England ? " she asked, feeling herself 
turn cold. 

" No ; in Germany." 

" A duel ? " 

" Yes." 

" But that IS not murder." 

" I believe that in God's eyes it is." 

'' Ah, I knew it was something of this kind " 
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Nora passionately. "Some fad, some crank, which 
nobody else would think worth considering. How 
many men have not fought duels in days gone by? 
Did they all call themselves murderers ? They were 
not so morbid, so self-absorbed as you seem to ba 
Was not the man trying to kill you ? Why, you 
were acting only in self-defence," 

" No," he answered steadily. " I have thought it 
out many times, and I have come to the conclusion 
that I shall have to answer to God for his life. You 
see, the circumstances were peculiar. I had no 
business to fight a duel with him at all. I and my 
family had injured him ; he sought to punish me ; 
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" You fought with swords ? " 

"We did" 

*' All German students do. I never heard of one of 
them who took the view you do. It is overstrained — 
unnatural. Dear Julian, you do not really mean to 
let an accident of that kind poison your whole life 7 
You are not going to make me unhappy now ? " 

" I am afraid/' said the man, after a pause, ** that 
I cannot change my views even to please you, Nora, 
Perhaps I take a narrow view of my obligations. I 
made a compact with myself when I fled from 
Grermany. I said that for my father's sake I would 
fly and do my best to escape arrest and punishment ; 
but if I did that, I would abjure all personal self- 
indulgence, then and always." 

** Then what about this cruise ?" said Nora quickly. 
*' It was a pleasure-cruise." 

" I was looking for some one," he answered, ^ and 
I knew that he was to be found in the West Indian 
Islands. That was my sole reason for leaving 
England. When I have done what I meant to do, 
I shall make full acknowledgment of my action to 
the authorities, and submit to any penalty they 
choose to inflict I don't suppose it will be hanging ; 
but it may be imprisonment" 
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" You will not do anything so mad ? " 

" I am not mad, most ooble — lady. I want to do 
my duty ; that is all. It's very simple. You see, 
ho-A'e\'er, why I say that I cannot ask you to join my 
life to yours. It would not be lair. It would have 
been an insult to do so without telling my 
history." 

Nora sat up straight and looked out at the sea, 
with her hands cleoched on her lap. She no longer 
wanted him to touch her. She was, to fact, suHering 
keenly from a reaction from the emotional moment 
that had preceded the interview. Possibly Julian 
knew her better than she knew herself. After a 
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you killed— don't tell me — it wasn't Carrington? 
Oh, don't say that it was Carrington I " 

" Yes, it was Noel Carrington." 

Nora threw up her hands to her face, and burst 
into tears. 

^You knew him?" said Julian in a quiet voice, 
when the worst of the tempest seemed to be over. 

" His sister — she is my dearest friend." 

** Sister ! " cried Julian, in a tone of horror. " You 
don't mean to tell me that he had a sister? I 
always heard that when her father committed 
suicide, not a member of the Carrington &mily 
was left" 

" Perhaps you hoped so ! " cried Nora vindictively. 

The exclamation showed how far she had travelled 
from the mood she had experienced and encouraged 
when first she took her seat upon the bench and 
looked out to the dim phosphorescence of the sea. 



CHAPTER XVIII 



SEVERANCE 



"Ah, Nora," said Julian Scarsdale very sadly, "it 
is your turn to misjudge me now." 

" Indeed I do not wish to misjudge you," she 
said harshly. "Only I must remind you that I have 
not had the materials for a correct judgment until 
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"What do you mean?" he said, in a tpne not 
devoid of surprise. 

" I mean the very fact that you are your father's 
son." 

There was a pause, then Julian moved back 
uneasily. 

"I would rather you did not condemn him. I 
loved my father, although I do not approve all the 
things he did." 

"Really! But you do your best to condone 
themt You have inherited his money, have you 
not ? " 

" I have." 

" The money made from the ruin of widows and 
orphans ; money which must be red with blood ! 
Oh, Julian, I should have expected better things 
from you." 

" What would you have had me do ? " 

"Not trouble me about imaginary sins to 
begin with. A duel is not murder, if it is fairly 
conducted, and you know it But while you make 
moan over poor young Carrington's death, you 
forget the weightier matter of the law — especially 
you foi^et justice. You have money which your 
father left you, and you keep it, you enjoy it^ you 
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spend it lavishly, without ever trying to repair the 

wrongs he did." 

"It is almost impossible to trace the career of 
ali the people who lost money through him," said 
Julian, in a tone of remonstrance, "If 1 had had 
the money and the power immediately after the 
failure of the Company, I might have done some- 
thing ; but, you see, my father did not die until 
some time afterwards. By that time, the clues 
were lost." 

" If you had urged upon him the necessity of 
doing something, could you not have prevailed ? " 

" I do not think so." 
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you can make, yet it has not reached my ear, that 
you have attempted it" 

''It is a difficult matter to adjust claims of 
that kind/' he said, after a pause for con- 
sideration. 

'*Not in all cases. Take young Carrington's 
sister ; she was at school with me. When the crash 
came she was left without a friend in the world. 
Her father committed suicide; her brother met 
with his death in Germany ; she had neither money 
nor relations, and she was obliged to earn her own 
living. She earned it so well that she very nearly 
starved. Fortunately she came to me, and I was 
able to help her over the worst She is in a 
situation now as a nursery governess." 

She felt him wince. 

" You have seen her," she went on, " though you 
may not recollect exactly. She came to see me off 
on the day when we started. You sat opposite us 
for a time in the saloon. I remember it quite well, 
because Betty Carrington and I discussed your 
appearance." 

"I remember her very well," said Scarsdale. 
" She was very pale and delicate looking." 

"Yes, she is very white. She had to go through 
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great hardships, you see, when her father and 
brother died — " 

"Oh, for Heaven's sake, Nora," cried the man, 
starting aside as from an intolerable pain, " don't 
rub it in." 

" I hardly know what you mean," said Nora loftily. 
" I think that this subject should not be discussed in 
terms of slang," 

" It is unnecessary to discuss it any further," said 
Julian, in a determined tone. "I have told you the 
truth about myself, and I am quite sure that you 
agree with me now as to the impossibility of a 
marriage between us. I said so from the first; and 
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" But from the wrong motive ! " 

" What motive do you wish me to have ? '* 

" I would rather you forgot all about tiie duel, the 
evil of which you could not foresee. If you had sacri- 
ficed your fortune to pay your father's creditors, I 
could at least have honoured you." 

" In fact," said Scarsdale dryly, •* you value life less 
than money." 

« Indeed, I do not" 

<' You talk as if you could foi^ive me for killing a 
man, but not for using money which you think ought 
to belong to some one else." 

" It is a meanness," said Nora, almost inaudibly, 
" and meanness I can never foi^^ve. It seems to me 
worse than — an accident in a duel." 

" You take the ordinary woman's view," said Julian. 
And then there was silence between them for a little 
while, for Nora was almost too angry to speak. 

*' Let the episode end here," Scarsdale said at last, 
in his usual voice. " We need never refer to it again. 
I must apologise to you most sincerely, Miss Lysaght, 
for the trouble I must have given you. I hope 
you will not think again of what I have said 
to-day." 

"Certainly it is better forgotten," said Nora^ 
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hiding her hurt pride under a mantle of 
dignity. " I will ask you also to fot^et what 
I said." 

"Of course I shall foi^t it I know you said 
some things under a misapprehension. We will 
consider them all unsaid." 

" You will never refer to them again, I hope," 

"Never — unless you yourself were to make the 
reference." 

" I shall never do that. And also, I should like 
to tell you, that I will never tell anyone who you are, 
or anything about your story. You may trust me 
to that extent." 
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had camped out in her immediate neighbourhood, 
without letting her know. 

For the first time they parted coldly without 
touching each other's hand* Scarsdale felt un- 
reasonably sore and angry at her tacit avoidance of 
the ordinary civilities of life. She might at least, he 
thought, have responded to his good-night She 
said nothing at all as she turned away. He was left 
to conclude that she had made up her mind not even 
to be his friend. 

He did not sleep that night — ^neither did she. In 
the morning, she complained of headache, and 
refused to come to breakfast. He tramped round 
the island, seeking anxiously for something that 
could tempt her to eat ; risking his life for seagull 
^gs, and spending hours in a vain attempt to snare 
a brace of frightened birds. 

By dinner-time she was more reasonable, and 
condescended to say a few words to him in the 
presence of the sailors. But he understood that she 
was not to be betrayed into any civilities, and that 
the days of companionship were past He missed 
her frightfully. The hours that he spent watching 
for a sail seemed to be leaden-footed; they would 
not pass. There were no quiet chats together ; they 
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sat apart, heavy-eyed and miserable, and bitterly 
regretful of the past Even the seamen noted that 
something was wrong ; but spoke of " a tiff," with 
knowing winks to each other. They thought it 
quite according to rule that the two whom they 
counted as lovers, should quarrel and make it up a 
hundred times a day. 

Only, in this case, there seemed no making up at 
all, and the sailor-raen were naturally aggrieved. 

Scarsdale sometimes wondered whether this state 
ol things was not intolerable; and whether it would 
mend matters if he plunged down a precipice, or 
swam out too far. But he decided against violent 
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narrow life in his young days had developed in him 
an almost morbid conscientiousness, which, after being 
for some years overlaid with new impressions, had 
suddenly reappeared as a living thing. He fostered 
his conviction of his own guilt, and dwelt upon it 
night and day, as a thing which must mentally 
separate him from a woman's love. But Nora would 
have been surprised if she could have known how 
short a time he devoted to the other subject of which 
her mind was full. About the disposition of his for- 
tune, Scarsdale never thought at all. He was perfectly 
satisfied with what he had been doing with it, although 
it did not come within the scope of his humility to 
justify himself in Nora's eyes. But being satisfied, 
he gave the matter very little attention. He wrote 
down Betty Carrington's name and address in a 
note -book, but made no further allusion to her 
existence. Nora thought that she had never seen 
a man so unexpectedly callous and impervious to 
all demands upon his sympathy. 

It was about six days after the breach between 
them that their deliverance came. It was his watch, 
but sleepless nights and weary days had tried him 
so much, that he was almost asleep, when suddenly 
he heard a cry. It was Nora, standing up and waving 
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her arm m the air. Had she gone mad ? No, no — 
he saw what had excited ber: a trail of smoke once 
more upon the horizon, and this time it did not fade 
away. He looked again and again, and surely it 
seemed to be getting nearer ; then, with a gasp, he set 
light to the beacon, which was only to be used when 
there was a fair chance of its being seen from afar. 

And the drifting smoke and flames were seen 
by officers and men on board a big liner, that had 
gone a few points out of her course on account 
of a gale of wind which they had encountered 
during the previous night The captain was 
annoyed at the appeal from the island, because 
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their arrival, they came swinging back to the 
ship, with a cargo of castaways — three men and 
one woman, at the sight of whom the passengers 
and the whole ship's company burst into a ringing 
cheer. 

Nora was lifted on board the steamer in an 
almost unconscious state : the mixture of emotions 
which she had lately undergone, ^and the sudden 
relief of her rescue, had completely prostrated her 
strength. She kept her berth for the greater part 
of the voyage, and Scarsdale scarcely saw her 
again until the day when she stepped upon dry 
land. 



CHAPTER XrX 

SIR PHILIP'S PROPOSITION 

It was with grief and consternation that the 
Evelyns and their friends learned, after consider- 
able delay, the fate of the Argolis. A boatful of 
the survivors had been picked up by a passing 
ves«l some few hours after the catastrophe ; and 
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and felt himself almost personally responsible for 
her death. 

Poor Betty Carrington — she also felt that Nora's 
fate was an irreparable disaster. She had lost 
more than an ordinary friend, and did not know 
where to turn for another. She was still at the 
Vicarage: the children were her greatest comfort; 
but the work was hard, and Mrs. Neve's temper 
was very wearying — it was no wonder that Betty 
began to look as though all life and energy were 
dying out of her. Mrs. Neve commented severely 
upon her want of energy, and gave her twice as 
much as usual to do by way of keeping her up 
to the mark; but this was not exactly the 
best mode of treating a sensitive and delicate 
girl. 

Sir Philip, crossing the park one morning in 
spring, saw a group of youthful persons busily 
employed in picking wild hyacinths, and crossed 
the sward in order to speak to them. To his 
great surprise, they were unaccompanied by their 
governess. 

^'Where's Miss Carrington?" he asked. 

^* Oh, she's in bed," said Gwendolen curtly. 

" Is she ill ? " 
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"Don't suppose so; goveroesses always like a 
fuss being made over them, don't they ? " 

" Miss Carrtngton is 3 friend of mioe," said Sir 
Philip. " I never could believe ber capable of any 
affectation." 

" Oh, well," said Gwendolen, colouring, " I only 
meant that she wasn't very brilliant this morning, 
and mamma said she bad better have her breakfast 
in bed." 

"She fainted while she was getting up," put 
in Ted. 

" Fainted ? " 

" Yes, dead off, Susan says. Susan fetched the 
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^ Perhaps they would take things more quietly if 
you were to assist them by your amiability and 
consideration/' said Sir Philip savagely. ''Miss 
Carrington is very kind to you all, and does far more 
for you than you deserve." 

" Hold on ! " cried Ted. " That may do for Gwen, 
but it doesn't apply to me, Sir Philip. I don't give 
Miss Carrington any trouble at all, and she's awfully 
fond of me. Isn't she, kiddies ? But Gwen's always 
cheeking her and saying nasty things." 

** I'm not," said Gwen, with crimson cheeks. 

*'If you say nasty and unkind things to her," said 
Sir Philip with severity, ** you must be indeed of an 
unamiable disposition. Miss Carrington has had 
great trials, and is as sweet and good to you as she 
can possibly be ; and if you treat her badly, I can 
only say that I am sorry for you, and should be 
extremely sorry to be like you." 

*' We don't treat her badly," said Gwendolen, in a 
sulky voice. 

« I hope you don't," said Sir Philip ; " but I intend 
to ask her to leave you as soon as possible if she is 
unhappy and overworked, and you will then have to 
find another governess — probably one not half so 
pretty or so kind." 
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He walked on, feeling grimly confident that every 
word he said would be repeated to Mrs. Neve ; but 
he had not got far before a pair of heels came 
galloping after him, and he heard his name repeated 
in somewhat breathless accents. He turned round, 
to behold Ted panting in pursuit. 

" I'm not sorry you spoke like that to Gwendolen," 
he said, " for she's a beast sometimes ; but ltx)k here, 
Sir Philip, I'm very fond of Miss Carrington, and so 
are all the rest of us, and we won't give her a bit of 
trouble if she'll stay." 

" 1 don't suppose you mean to give her trouble," 
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advised her to have her breakfast in bed. We 
spare no care or attention, Sir Phih'p, even to our 
dependants when any of them are ill." 

"Miss Carrington is certainly worth all the care 
and attention you can bestow upon her," said Sir 
Philip with gravity. " I feel a special interest in her 
as my cousin Nora's friend, and now that Nora is no 
longer with us — " 

" You have no news, I suppose ? " said Mrs. Neve, 
with a new alertness of intonation. '*Ah no, I 
suppose not Poor, poor Nora! I suppose you 
have quite given up hope?" 

" I have not," said Sir Phih'p, ** but I must confess 
that very few share my hopes. I think that we may 
yet hear of her again." 

** How pleasant to be so sanguine," said Mrs. Neve. 
" But the Vicar doesn't agree with you. He says 
that he thinks we shall never have poor Miss 
Lysaght back again. What a loss she will be!" 

** I am afraid Miss Carrington feels it a good deal," 
said Sir Philip. ^ Will you be so kind as to allow her 
to come up to the Park this afternoon and have tea 
with my aunt? We shall be pleased to see the 
children too," he added mendaciously. 

" Oh, how very kind of you ! I'll ««wL >iofc 
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children by all means," said Mrs. Nevt "But I 
don't suppose Miss Carrington will be well enough 
to come to-day." 

" In that case," said Sir Philip suavely, " we will 
put off the children, please, until Miss Carrington 
can come. I am afraid my aunt would be un- 
equal to a party of children without their 
governess." 

" Oh I — then I'll send Miss Carrington, of course," 
said the Vicar's wife, " I thought you might like her 
to have a quiet afternoon, that was all, since you are 
anxious about her." 
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it is only when the common task, the daily round of 
duty has to be performed, that you give way to 
imaginary ailments." 

*'I will not go if you would like me to stay at 
home," said Betty meekly. But Mrs. Neve had 
turned to the schoolroom door. 

" I have nothing for you to do at home," she said. 
'*Your place is with the children — to amuse and 
instruct. You will take them to the Park this 
afternoon, as you seem so well able to do so. I 
hope we shall have no more fainting fits." 

There was strong condemnation in her tone; as 
though she thought it entirely Bett/s own fault that 
she had fainted that morning. 

It was a very white and spiritless Betty who went 
to the Park that afternoon, and Sir Philip frowned as 
he looked at the girlish face, so much thinner and 
sadder than it ought to be, and determined in his 
own mind that the time had come when he might 
throw wisdom to the winds. 

He managed to get her away from the children 
after tea. He sent them to explore some attics, 
where he said there was a secret door if only they 
could find it ; and then he led Betty into the library 
to await their return . 
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" Oughtn't we to go back to Mrs. Evelyn ? " said 
Betty conscientiously. 

" Don't you remember that my good aunt always 
goes to sleep for a little while after tea? You must 
not disturb her. This is a comfortable chair; let me 
put some cushions for you at your back." 

"Thank you; that is delicious." 

"And what have you been doing to yourself to 
make you so white and worn-looking }" 

" Oh, nothing. Mrs. Neve thinks it very unreason- 
able of me to be so pale." 

"Why do you stay?" said Sir Philip, almost 
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Sir Philip, looking at her with a kind of pity 
in his ejrc **You don't kx)k very happy yourself, 
you know.* 

''Nor do you/' said Betty, with great quick* 
ness. " It is because of our — your — anxiety about 
dear Nora, is it not?" 

"Yes— partly.** 

" Oh, is there anything else ? " 

''Yes, there is something else which makes me 
uneasy,** 

*' Nothing very bad, I hope? I do trust you 
have no other real trouble. Sir Philip?** 

The innocent kindness in her eyes almost took 
away his breath. 

"I am a fool,** he said, "and I am troubling 
you without meaning it. Shall I tell you what I 
am anxious about? I am anxious about you!*' 

"About me?** 

"Yes, my dear, because you look so frail and 
white, and I wish I could do something for you 
to give you health and strength and the joy of 
living.** 

" You are very kind, Sir Philip." 

"I have not many people to be kind to,** he 
said, with a little sigh. "I used to ^^ v^R&a^ 
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pleasure from Nora's enjoyment of life, but now 
it seems as if I could not add to anybody's well- 
being. And when I look at you I think of her, 
for I am sure she would be sorry to see you 
looking as you da" 

"You will make me think myself quite ill soon, 
and Mrs. Neve won't be at all pleased," said 
IJetty, smiling languidly. 

" I don't think you are ill, but you want care. 
Will you not let me take care of you, Betty?" 

"Sir Philip!" 

" Don't think mc impertinent, dear. You are — 
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yoUf Betty, with all tny heart. Could you not 
foi|;et that I am so old, so uninterestins^, so 
different from your sweet self? I would do 
anything in the world to please you, dear child." 

''It cannot be, really it cannot be, Sir Philip! 
Oh, please do not speak to me about it again." 

The tears were in her eyes, and the colour came 
and went fitfully in her cheeks. Seeing her agita- 
tion, Sir Philip tried to make the best of a bad 
business. 

" I am sorry you won't think of it, my dear. 
But never mind. We won't refer to it again. I 
had not the least idea that my proposition would 
upset you. There, dry your tyts and smile again, 
or the children will all be asking what is the 
matter." 

"You are sure you are not angry, Sir Philip?" 

"Why should I be angry?" said Sir Philip 
cheerfully. "It is all right Let me see that 
smile again, or I Shall really be distressed. Oh, 
by the way, I see the telegraph boy in the drive. 
I will just go to see what he has brought" 

In a moment or two he was back again, waving 
a tel^ram form in his hand. 

"Can you bear good news, Betty? It is as I 
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: have not lost our Nora ; she has 
You shall see the telegram first 



thought ; 
been saved. 
of all." 

And Betty read : 

" Rescued from island by steamer safe and well. 
Shall visit West Indies and States as arranged. 
— Nora." 

" I think she hardly realises how anxious we 
have been," said Betty wistfully. 
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A WARNING 

Certainly Nora did not altogether grasp the 

fact that she had been mourned as dead, or she 

might have hastened homeward a little more 

speedily. As it was, she said to herself that 

it was a pity to return when she had gone so 

far and undergone so much, and that she might 

as well pay that projected visit to Martinique, 

which had been suggested to her by the Count 

de Ruvigny. At the port of Monte Video, whither 

the steamer which received her was bound, she came 

across one or two of the former passengers of the 

Argolis, and heard from them many stories of the 

desolation and discomfort of the survivors. Mrs. 

Amber had been one of the most fortunate. She 

had managed to put on all her jewellery and to 

secrete some gold in a canvas bag; and when she 

landed, she was able to pursue her travels without 
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delay. She and the Professor had gone to New 
York. 

Nora hesitated for a time as to her course of 
conduct Then she fixed upon a respectable, 
middle-aged lady at Monte Video, as exactly the 
right person for a chaperon ; and having secured 
her services, she cabled to Philip for remittances, 
and set her friend to make inquiries about 
steamers. After a time, she found what she 
wanted — a boat that would take her to 
Martinique. 

She was annoyed to find thaJ: Mr. Scarsdale was 
going in the same direction. He had taken a 
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was unhappy. But how they knew, it was difHcult 
to Ay. 

She told Mrs. Parsons, in a moment of 
expansion, that she had a friend at Martinique 
— a Belgian Count, who was Vice Consul, or 
something of the sort; but she regretted her 
confidence afterwards, as Mrs. Parsons mentioned 
the fact quite innocently at luncheon one day 
on board the Toreador. There were so few 
passengers that almost every word that was 
spoken at table could be heard by all present; 
and Nora, flushing deeply, noticed that Mr. 
Scarsdale gave a start and looked at her invol- 
untarily as if he wished to speak. Then he 
seemed to remember that they were scarcely on 
speaking terms, and devoted himself to the fruit 
upon his plate. 

After lunch, Nora noticed that he had captured 
Mrs. Parsons, and was talking to her for some little 
time. Inwardly angry, she was determined not to 
show her vexation, and sat in a comfortable deck- 
chair with her eyes closed as though she slept 
After a time she heard Mrs. Parsons come up to her 
and seat herself rather stertorously at her side. Nora 



opened her eyes and smiled ; she wanted very mi 
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to know what Julian Scarsdale bad said to Mrs. 
Parsoos. 

That gcxxl lady was Dot loog in making known 
what she had beard. 

■ That Mr. Dale seems a very nice man," she said. 
' Was he not the gentleman with whom you were 
cast upon a desert island, my dear ? How 
romantic, was it not ? But you do not seem on 
very good terms with htm ; I have not noticed 
that you converse." 

" No, we don't converse " saki Nora languidly. 

" How curious ! but perhaps he presumed a 
little?" said Mrs Parsons, with a smile. " Ont 
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especially with the gentleman whom you mentioned 
to me, the Belgian vice-consul.'' 

" Oh, Mr. Dale knows him ? " 

" He says so, my dear — knows him quite well, and 
does not like him at all." 

" Did he tell you to tell me this ? " 

'' Not exactly ; but he did intimate, dear, that 
perhaps you ought to know. This M. de Ruvigny, 
although of good family, seems to be nothing better 
than a black sheep — " 

" Mrs. Parsons," said Nora, " I wonder whether 
you would oblige me by bringing Mr. Dale to me 
here, and letting me talk to him alone for a minute 
or two. I should like to ask him a question with 
regard to the Count de Ruvigny." 

Mrs. Parsons did her mission with alacrity, and 
then removed herself and her knitting from Miss 
Lysaght's vicinity. Julian took off his hat, and stood 
with it foi^etfully in his hand, looking down on Nora 
with a kind of melancholy reluctance which touched 
her a little in spite of herself! She felt that she had a 
difficulty in speaking ; her throat was dry and thick. 

"Mr. — Dale," she began, with a slight pause 
between the two words, " I should be much obliged 
to you if you would speak to me, instead of to vasi 
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companion, if yon have aoytiung important to say. 
She is a kind, nice woman, but sbc has no tact ; and 
one oever knows Hhether sbe will not blurt out all 
one has said — in a \'ery embarrassing manner some- 
times. Therefore, it is better to corae to me. May 
I ask you what )'ou wish to say about my friend the 
Count de Ruvigny?" 

" Yam friend, did I hear you say, Miss Lysaght?" 

" My friend, certainly." 

" I must say I am sorry to hear you say sa" 

" Indeed, Is it customary for one man to vilify 
another behind his back ? " 
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« Married?" 

'' Yes, of course ; did you not know that he was 
married ? " 

'* A man may love his wife/' said Nora enigmatically. 

^ Or he may represent that he has lost her, in order 
to carry out his own private ends." 

*' How do you know whether she is living or not ? " 

*^ She was living/' said JuUan quietly, " six months 
aga I saw her with him in London." 

This shot told. Nora turned scarlet and then pale. 
Six months ago ? It was then that the Count had 
been paying his attentions to her. She sat more erect 
in her deck-chair as she made her reply : 

** You insinuate a great deal, Mr. Scarsdale. May 
I ask what is your object ? " 

" My object at present is to beg you not to visit 
the Count de Ruvigny's house when you reach 
Martinique. I don't know whether his wife is with 
him or not, but even if she were — ^there would be 
scandal. Madame la Comtesse has not a much 
better reputation, I fear, than her husband." 

" I don't suppose she is with him now. I believe 
she is dead." 

Julian bowed. "As you will," he said; **I have 
done my best" 
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He turned and was about to leave her when she 
called him back. 

"Why do you persecute me?" she said, in a 
trembling voice. " Why can you not let me alone? 
You have come on board this boat simply to dc^ my 
footsteps ; and when you get an inkling of my 
destination you put yourself out to make division 
between the Count and me." 

" The Count — and you t " said Julian slowly, as if 
he could scarcely believe his ears. " But what 
possible connection could there be between you and 
the Count de Ruvigny?" 

" I am engaged to him," said Nora sharply. 




little love-making and a good deal of flirtation. 
She lay very still and wished that she were 
dead. She didn't exchange another word with 
Scarsdale for the rest of the voyage, good, bad, 
or indifferent 

Martinique was reached at length, and when Nora 
beheld the charming bay, the clusters of white- 
walled houses set in verdure, and the smiling beauty 
of the scenery, she recovered her spirits. After all, 
the place was worth visiting ; she need not see any 
more of the Count than she pleased, and she could 
have the satisfaction of seeming, at least, to disregard 
Julian's warnings. She disembarked, and went to 
the best hotel the place contained, and almost before 
she had changed her dress she received the announce- 
ment that the Count de Ruvigny was begging to pay 
his respects on her arrival. He was downstairs-— 
would madame receive or not? Madame decided 
to receive. 

She wondered why it was that Gerard de Ruvigny 
seemed so different from what he had been in 
London. Was he really changed? He seemed 
smaller, more petite^ more smiling and insincere ; it 
was suddenly borne in upon her that she hated him 
with her whole heart, and wanted to get away from 
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him. Fortunately, Scarsdale had put a weapon into 
her hands. 

De Ruvigny began by paying compliments, which 
he soon saw that she did not appreciata She 
retained her air of lofty indifference while he 
spoke. 

" You will accept the hospitality of my poor home, 
while you are here, will you not?" he murmured. 

" I am afraid we should inconvenience Madame la 
Comtesse," said Nora gently. 

"Madame la Comtesse! Of whom do you 
speak ? " said the Count. 

His eyes sparkled and the moustaches on his face 
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has maligned me. I can see that very well. I shall 
have my little revenge on the person who has injured 
me in your eyes." 

''By all means/' said Nora amiably. ^You are 
quite at liberty to do as you please in that respect ; 
only I don't think that you know the name of any 
person who has mentioned me to you." 

**! shall soon learn/' said the Count ''And I 
shall make him remember, toa" 

" Then your wife is not here, monsieur ? I hoped 
I might make her acquaintance." 

" Nora, this is nonsense. You know that I have 
no wife living, and that you are my betrothed. 
You have come here, I hope, to fulfil your promise 
and marry me." 

" I made you no such promise/' said Nora firmly, 
"although I acknowledge that I let you talk a 
good deal of rubbish to me. But — many you, 
M. le Comte de Ruvigny? No." 

"You are keeping your fascinations, I under- 
stand, for the gentleman who made such an agree- 
able companion on your desert island ? Ma foi, I 
wish I had been there." 

"As I am very busy," said Nora briskly, "I 
will wish you good morning. Count I do not 
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think I shaii have time to see you again I We 
leave Martinique almost immediately. Good-bye." 

"Au reiw'r, mademoiselle." 

He bowed himself out with profound deference, 
and Nora waited for him to go with a h'ttle con- 
temptuous smile upon her lips, which drove him 
almost mad with fury. "Who has done it? who 
has come between us ? " he muttered, as he found 
himself in the shady street below the balconied 
hotel. "Whom shall I blame for this?" 

Looking round him, he beheld the tall, lithe 
figure of a man whose face he knew, Julian 
Scarsdale was standing within the door of another 




CHAPTER XXI 

BETTY'S CHARITIES 

Betty held the letter in her hand for a few 
minutes, and then put it down. She looked a 
little bewildered, but rather pleased. And well 
might she look pleased, for the letter spoke of 
good fortune such as she had not experienced 
for years. 

There was a sum of thirty thousand pounds, it 
seemed, waiting her acceptance. It was said to be 
from debtors of her father, who had at last determined 
to ask his daughter's acceptance of that sum, and said 
that they had been searching for her for the last 
twelve months without avail The letter, which 
was from a lawyer, also said that the debtors 
wished to withhold their names; but that Miss 
Carrington might depend on it that the money 
was legally hers. In case Miss Carrington should 
be in want of ready money, the solicitor b^ged 

to enclose a cheque for fifty pounds. 
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Betty was bewildered. She thought H best to 
consult Sir Philip, who still remained her very good 
friend ; and he found no flaw in the lawyer's letter, 
although it seemed to astonish him a good deal. 

" I'm glad the debtors arc so honest," he said. 
" Well, Betty, there's nothing to be done but 
enjoy your wealth. If you like, I'll go to London 
for you and see the solicitor ; perhaps he will 
tell me the name of the person from whom this 
money comes." 

But the solicitor proved irresponsive. He had 
been requested to say nothing as to the source of 
the money, but he begged to assure Sir Philip 
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" But won't you be depriving yourself of what is 
good for you ? You want rest and comfort" 

''Oh, not so much as you think. Besides, I 
shall enjoy the feeling that I have now enough 
to live upon ; and there are a few little things 
that I can do without telling anyone. I want to 
see one or two people astonished," said Betty, 
with a soft, yet mischievous little laugh. 

So Philip stood aside and watched. And all at 
once he heard that various people in the village 
were having mysterious presents, with no word to 
show where they came from. There was a poor 
woman who wanted a mangle, for instance; well, 
the mangle was miraculously standing at her back 
door when she opened it one morning. A sick 
girl became possessed of an invalid chair, and 
some motherless children received toys. Sir Philip 
smiled to himself, and said nothing. Betty's fancy 
was sweet to him, and he would not interfere with 
it for the world But he did not quite approve 
of an elaborate brass lectern for the church, nor 
of a beautiful set of furs for Mrs. Neve, and a 
violin for Gwendolen, besides minor gifts for the 
younger children. He thought that Betty was 
going a little too far. 
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"You must not be extravagant," he said to her 
one day when he met her on the road. 

" I'm not," she said, with a start " What do 
you mean ? " 

He laughed, and would not tell her; but she 
saw that he had guessed. 

As she went along the road, her thoughts turned 
to these unknown creditors of her father. She 
hoped in her own mind that the Scarsdales were 
not numbered among them, and then she rebuked 
herself for the thought. Perhaps they were wishful 
to make reparation for what they had done amiss. 
Was she to stem tlie tide of their repentance ? 
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" No, thank you, madam. I do not want money ; 
I want work/' said the man quietly. 

Betty thought that he had the accent of a 
gentleman. 

"What can you do?" she said. 

** I can work with my hands. It is nearly time 
for the hay harvest; perhaps I could get work 
then." 

'* I daresay you could ; but I should have 
thought you would prefer skilled labour of some 
sort," said Betty. 

" I will take anything I can get," he replied. 

"Then," said Betty, "you should go to Sir Philip 
Evelyn, the lord of the Manor, and ask him for 
work. He lives at the Park. Can you find your 
way ? " 

" I think so, thank you, madam." 

*' And will you say — please — that Miss Carrington 
sent you ? " Betty asked, turning a little pink as she 
sent a message which she knew would not fail in its 
effect. 

She passed on, scarcely noticing that the stranger 
had made a sudden movement, as if he were startled 
by what she had said. 

" Carrington ! " he ejaculated, as he turned away. 
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" I did not know that she Uved down here. My 
associations with this pUce concerned somebody 
quite differenL" 

And then he fell into the lof^ lazy stride wfaidi 
seems natural to long-limbed men, and sped on bis 
way to Sir Philip Evelyn's abodes 

Philip encountered Betty a day or two later, and 
questioned her about the man she had sent to him. 
" So you know nothing about him, really ? " 

" Nothing." 

" I thought that you knew all about him. and were 
prepared to produce his character at any moment" 

" I think he has a nice face," said Betty. 
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And in a short time Sir Philip said to her she had 
been perfectly right. The man was quite trust- 
worthy, and was proving himself a treasure. And 
then Betty laughed triumphantly. 

It was June now, and her time with Mrs. Neve was 
nearly up. She was to stay with the Evelyns, and 
be ready to welcome Nora home, for Nora had 
written to say that she was returning very shortly, 
though she did not actually name the day. And as 
the time drew near for Betty to go, a curious gloom 
fell over the Vicarage. The younger children shed 
tears when they heard that Miss Carrington was 
going away. Ted was wrapped in misanthropy; 
even Mrs. Neve was depressed, and acknowledged 
that Miss Carrington was the most useful governess 
she had ever had, and she didn't know how they 
were to get on without her. And Gwen, the 
imperious, the scornful, was discovered to be shedding 
surreptitious tears one day, when she heard the date 
of Betty's departure alluded to. And nobody could 
be more surprised by these manifestations of regret 
than Betty Carrington herself. 

Sometimes she came across the man for whom she 
had obtained work, and the more she saw of him the 
more she liked him. His manner was <\uiet ^sA 
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respectful ; his eyes were intelltgeiit and honest She 
was troubled sometimes hy a likeness to someone 
whom she had seen: she could not tell where; but 
she was certain that she had met thb man before^ 
And there was no one to tell her that she had 
first seen him on board a steamer bound for the 
West Indian Islands, and that she and Nora had 
discussed the question of his looks, with an attention 
to detail which had no doubt helped to imprint his 
face upon her memory. He was known to the 
world of Oakhurst as John Dale; but Nora would 
have known him at once for Julian Scarsdale, the 
man with whom she had watched and waited on the 
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LOVER AND FRIEND 

Nora came along the road» blithely as one that was 

glad to be home again. She had arrived a few days 

ago, and she had felt an almost ecstatic delight in 

her old home. But for some reason or other, that 

delight was waning a little. Once or twice she had 

even resented the dulness of the place, and to be 

herself, that she wished she could fly to the very ends 

of the earth s^ain. And she had felt so irritable that 

evening that she had come out alone in order to walk 

herself into good temper and contentment once 

again. 

A turn in the road, and she came to a keeper's 

cotts^g^ where a man in gaiters and velveteen was 

leaning against a gate. A game-keeper, of course ; 

she would have passed him by, but that he drew 

himself up and saluted as she passed Then she 

looked at him, remembering what she had been told 
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" I am earning my 
hope you will not mal 

"This is folly. Yoi 

" Na" 

*' Not a rich man ? 

" No, a poor man r 
not very rich even whc 

" You were not ? Bi 

"Yes, I know they 
mistaken." 

" But surely you had 
with an actuation of ast 
relief, " I begin to see. 
money away ? " 

" As far as I could — i 
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before I met you. You see you only told me what I 
ought to do, you did not ask me what I had done.** 

"I was very wrong/* said Nora. The red 
burned in her clear cheeks. ''In fact," she added 
vehemently, "I was a fool." 

''No. You were perhaps a little hasty/' Julian 
said. 

"Then — why did you come here, of all places, 
to visit?'' 

" I had a curiosity to see Miss Carrington. And 
I wanted also to see the places and people you had 
described to me/' 

" Then — ^is it you who have given Betty a fortune 
without telling her from whom it comes 7 " 

Julian looked embarrassed. He flushed a little as 
he replied : 

" It is not a fortune ; it is a very moderate sum ; 
but it will provide for her needs. You see I had 
given a good deal away before I knew anjrthing 
about her." 

" Then — have you left yourself nothing ? " 

" I have a quaint old house in Cumberland, which 
came to me from my ancestors. The land is barren ; 
it does not bring us anything to speak of ; but some- 
day I hope to go back there and live out my life." 
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" Like a hermit," said Nora reproachfully. 

" Well, could one have a better life ? I have been 
tempted to become a Trappist ; but after all — I love 
the Cumberland hills." 

" How strange to meet you here ! " 

"May I give you a warning?" said Scarsdale 
very seriously. " You were angry with me once 
before, but I believe you acted upon what I said 
about the Count de Ruvigny. I want to tell you 
that he is here in the neighbourhood, lurkiog about 
at a country inn with some rough fellows who seem 
to be in his pay. I cannot help thinking that he is 
looking out for you." 
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He opened the gate for her, and she walked 
back into the park, almost without a word. 

She had spoken to him without excitement, 
with perfect self-possession ; but she felt as though 
hammers were beating in her brain. She did not 
know what to do or say; but as she walked 
around, she became possessed with the idea that 
she ought to acknowledge to him that she was 
wrong, and b^ his pardon for the bitterness with 
which she had once repulsed him. All that bitter- 
ness had left her now. In the loneliness of the 
last few weeks, she had reflected on the com- 
plexities of character and circumstance; and she 
had come to the conclusion that she had been 
terribly mistaken in the estimate she had formed 
of Julian Scarsdale's character, and that it was one 
which she should have revered and not despised. 
It was time that she should let him know. And 
so, after walking for some hundred yards or so, she 
turned back again. 

She could not see that someone was watching 
her. A man, concealed behind the rhododendron 
bushes which bordered the path she trod, gazed at 
her with strangely brilliant eyes and a savage 
grin of something like joy upon his face. He 
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was armed with a revolver, but he did not seem 
disposed to turn it against her. He only glared 
at her and grinned, and glared again. 

" Ah, ttm be!le ! " he muttered to himself, " I shall 
have payment yet for the way in which you 
flouted me. 1 always take payment for an insult ; 
you shall pay me still. And who is this man 
with whom you were talking a little moment 
since? I must see his face, and then I shall 
know whether it is a lover of yours or not And 
if it is a lover, then I will lay him low." 

His grin was almost maniacal in its character. 
It was easy to see that his mind had become 
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" I could not until I had said something.*' 

« Said something ? " 

'< I wanted to tell you how ashamed of myself I 
felt— ever since that day at Martinique. I saw the 
Count, and he was most offensive; then I wanted 
to find you, but you had gone." 

" Yes, when I had transacted my business, I went 
at once. I knew you did not wish to meet me 
ever)^where." 

*' I would have given anything to meet you just 
then. I wanted to b^ your pardon." 

" Oh, no I " 

"I did, indeed. The Count— did you see the 
Count ? " 

'* Yes ; to tell the truth, I was going to Martinique 
to see him and no one else." 

Nora's eyes expressed surprise, but she did not 
like to question him. However, he proceeded to 
explain. 

" I must tell you that the Count de Ruvigny was 
Mr. Carrington's second in the duel of which I have 
spoken to you. I had long desired to ask him one 
question — ^whether he thought that duel had been 
fairly arranged and carried out, or whether there 
was any unexpected reason for its fatal termination." 
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" And you asked him ? — " 

"Yes, I saw him — perhaps fortunately — before 
his interview with you. He was genial tbtn and 
good-natured, as he expected you, I suppose! He 
laughed when I put the questfon." 

" He laughed ? " 

"Yes — uproariously. 'You great fool,' he said, 
'the lad never died of a wound at aU. There 
was not a scratch on him; he died of heart 
disease.' " 

" What, in the middle of a duel ? " 

"Yes; we were just beginning the third round. 
I thought I had pierced his chest, bat it was only 
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added softly : '' It is for your sake I am glad. But 
why did they not tell you at the time." 

''They themselves were misled for the moment. 
And I was sent away hurriedly, and made the 
best of my way to South Africa. I had no news 
for months." 

** So thought the worst of yourself, as you always 
do." 

''It is my weakness, I suppose. But I am 
happier now." 

"Could you not be happier still?" 

"Yes, in many ways." 

" If I were to tell you how sorry I have been — 
how I cared for you all the time — how ashamed 
I am of the things I said to you — " 

"Ah, that is more than enough I Nora, are 
you mine — mine again? But I must not ask you, 
for indeed I am not rich enough to be your 
husband ; you ought to marry a rich man." 

''If you say another word on that subject, I 
will betray you to Betty, and then she will insist 
on giving you back that thirty thousand pounds. 
Haven't I enough for both of us ? " 

Her hands were on his shoulder, his arms stole 
round her waist and drew her close to him. But 
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as their lips met for the first time, they recked 
not of the malignant eye that watched them so 
closely. They knew nothing of the stealing, 
creeping figure, and the hand that clutched a 
deadly, silver-shining toy. 

The report came behind the leaden messenger 
and the puff of smoke : Scarsdale flung wide his 
arms and fell, while the madman who had fired 
sprang out of the thicket, waving his weapon 
aloft, and shouted volleys of abuse. But when 
help came — for the shot quickly attracted attention 
— he fled from those who would have secured him, 
and at last in a lonely corner of the wood, turned 
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Betty CarringtOD, who learned from her friend the 
true story of the man whom she had hated in 
her ignorance, and helped in fact Nora had 
decided that she should be told everything — 
everything, at least, except the whole story of 
JuUan's generosity, for that they dared not tell. 
Betty thought that Scarsdale had helped those 
unknown debtors to pay their debt, but she did 
not know that Julian Scarsdale was the only 
debtor who paid at all. 

Still, she forgave him the wrong oi which she 
had supposed him guilty, and she forgave his father 
too. So that when Scarsdale was well on his way 
to recovery, he was pleased to find that Betty was 
now his friend. And with Nora for his love — 
a softened and chastened Nora now — ^what more 
could he ask or want? 




CHAPTER XXIII 



But one person was discootented still. 

" I am neglected," said Sir Philip to Betty 
Carrington. " Vou are all taken up with Scarsdale. 
He's the best fellow in the world, but one may have 

too much of Scarsdale after all." 
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^' Because, you knowi you needn't think. There is 
a house quite ready for you. Isn't Oakhurst Park 
good enough ? " 

'* I like the Park very much," said Betty, " But I 
don't want to marry the Park." 

" No ; I want you to marry me." 

"Do you — are you sure you really do— -care for 
me?" 

"My dear, I love you with all my heart If I 
were not so old I should say more — " 

" You are not old I " 

"Well, I am nearly forty; double your age my 
dearest" 

" But you'll never be double my age s^ain," said 
Betty, with a twinkle of fun. 

So, after all, there were two weddings instead of 
one; and Betty had all the Neve girls as her 
bridesmaids, and Gwen was first and chiefest of alL 
Betty's conquest of ^e Neve family was complete. 
Mrs. Neve could nevei^ find anything to say against 
Lady Evelyn, when she remembered Lady Evelyn 
as the pale dowdy of her schoolroom, the uncom- 
plaining victim of a double share of work. 

And far away, on the Cumberland wolda^ axi ^\s^ 
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wonders as she begin* 
" You lived here," s 
her husband, '* thinkir 
and years when you ^ 
be very pure in heart s 
we shall go a step furtl 
But Julian smiled. 
" I see it now," he i 
sunset, it will never fad< 
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NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 

Frankfort Moore'8 Popular Novels. 

Each in Crown 9»o, umform binding, cloth gilt, 3s. <Sd. 



WELL, AFTER ALL—. 

" Readers of Mr. Frankfort Moore's stories will not be disappointed 
with this one. It is no mere form of words to say that it will oe read 
with breathless interest."— .Slcvilr/waii. 

"Agnes Mowbray is a remarkably fine creation, and the other 
characters are, of their kind, equally successfiiL" — Glasgow Herald. 

*' Mr. Frankfort Moore's new novel is ingenious and cleverly written, 
as usnaL It is full of movement and plot "—5/. fanuis Ga$itt$. 

PHYLLIS OF PHILISTIA. 

''This u a vivacious story, not beneath the standard of merit to 
which we are accustomed in the writer." — Athifutum, 

** There is hardly a page in the book on which there is not something 
worth quoting. The wit ripples o£f his pen firom the very beginninjg 
of the book. . • . The book is uncommonly well worth reading, it is 
so full of thought and suggestion, though its style is so sparkling and 
airy." — Quuh, 

THE MILLIONAIRES. 

With mmtratioHS by Mauria GrUffknkagm. 

"Mr. Frankfort Moore has drawn another clever and convincing 
picture of society with all his accustomed wit ... A powerful and 
brilliant novel The author has the distinction of never having drawn 
a dull character ; the dialogue is as sr*'^ling as ever, and the theme 
is original and thoughtful enr *-* .o place the book in the same 
category as 'I Forbid the Baiois' and 'One Fair Daughter.'" 

^Daily TtUgrapk. 

ACCORDING TO PLATO. 

*' Mr. Frankfort Moore is always entertaining^ and he seems to us to 
be more entertaining than we remember him before . . . full of good 
things, and we ooidiaUy leooaunend it to our readers."— Z>mjr N€»u 
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Allen Rains. 
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Allen Rainr 

27. MolUe'B Prince. 

Rosa N. Carey. 
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A. W. Marchmont 
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Rosa N. Carey. 

30. A Double Thread. 

Ellen Thornbycroft Fowlkr. 
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Edith Henrietta Fowleu. 

82. The Minister of State. 

J. A. Steuart. 

33. The One Who Looked On. 

F. F. MontrAsor. 

34. The Farringdons. 

Ellen Thornbycroft Fowler. 

35. My Lady Frivol. 

Rosa N. Carey. 

36. The Love of Richard Herrick. 
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M. E. Braddon. 

39. A Welsh Witch. 

Allen Rains. 
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Edited by Edgar Sanderson, M.A* 

2. The Life of Joha Wesley 

By Robert Southby 
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3. The Life of Oliver Goldsmith 

By John Forster 
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By Robert Southet 
Edited by A. D. Power 

5. The Autobiography of Benjamia Fraaklia 
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Edited by Edgar Sanderson 

6. The Life of Thomas Arnold, D.D. 

By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley 

Abridged and Edited by Arthur Reynolds, M.A* 

7. The Life of Robert Burns 



By John Gibson Lockhart 

TV> which is added Thomas Carlyle's Review-Essay 

Edited by J. M. Sloan 

8. The Life of Queen Elizabeth 

By Agnes Strickland 

ADridged and Edited by Ida A. Taylor 

9. The Life of Sir Walter Scott 



By John Gibson Lockhart 
Abndged and Edited by J. M. Sloan 



10. The Life of Wellington 

By W. H. Maxwell 

Abridged and Edited by Rev. L. T. Dodd 

11. The Early Life of Goethe 
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Bf HENRY FIELDING. 
*' Fielding— the Prose Homer of Human Nataie.**— Btkoh. 

The History of Tom Jonea. In Two Vols. 
The Adventoree of Joseph Andrews. In One VoL 
The History of Amelia. In Two Vols. 
The History of Jonathan Wild ; and A Jonmey from 
this World to the next. In One VoL 

TOBIAS SMOLLETT. 

The Adventures of Roderick Random. In One VoL 
The Adventures of Peregrine Piokla In Two Vols. 
The Bzpedition of Humphry Clinker. In One VoL 
The Adventures of Ferdinand, Ck>unt Fathom. In 

One VoL 

Bir Launcelot Ghreaves ; and The Adventures of An 

Atom. In One Vol. 
To be followed 1>y other norels hy STERNB, GOLDSMITH, LB SAGE, etc. 



It is the aim of the Publishers to make this New Series of 
Classic Novels tAe handiest^ the cheapest^ tke mast aitracUvt 
and readable e^ any novels yet offered to the public. The books 
are clearly and well printed from a new fount of type never 
before used, on special paper, and handsomely bound in doth 
gilt, and also in full limp lambskin leather, gilt ; g'dt top. 
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"The Publishen dcserre the thanks of si new generation of 
readers for placing within reach mne of the best sxamples of 
Georgian fiction in lo attractive a form as this series has. The 
print is excellent, the iUnstrationa are faithAitly reproduced, 
and the format is not to be surpassed even by more expensive 
editions. This series ought to bare a warm welcome wherever 
the English tongue is spoken.* — Pall Mail GatetU, 

" The volume before ns runs to over five hundred well-printed 
p^es. The type is clear, the binding excellent, and, though 
trained to expect remarkably good productions at inczpenuve 
prices, the pnblic will marvel how such altogether admirable 
volumes can be placed in their hands so cheaply. The neiv 
series Is sure to be a great success. It is more than value foi 
the moaty."'~Oiun/tr. 

" Here we have SmoUetf s hmous novel, ' Roderick Randooi,- 
without expurgations or emendations, as the first instalment of 
a Dew seriea, the ' Classic Novels.' It is beautiAiUy printed in 
old-fashioned type on good paper, and contains all the original 
fiill-page illustrations by George CruikshanlL"— £Jlgy<fi Wukfy 
JVtwjpafitr. 

"The volumes are beautifully printed on excellent paper, 
and I expect they will meet wiUi that demand from Che public 
which they deserve.' — Te-Day. 

"Better value for the money has, perhaps, never bMn 
pvea."—Newcastlf ChromcU. 

"A splendid book for the money ; well boimd and well 
printed.' — Atadtmf. 

"A handy edition, similar in shape to the 'dear dumpy 
twelves' (A a bygone time. They are very well printed and 
neady bound.'— JfaMolM('<r' CuarHan, 
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Messrs. Hutchinson & Co.'s 
Preliminary Announcements 
for the Autumn, 1905 . . . 

An Imporunt Work 
By Sir HARRY JOHNSTON, Q.C.M.a., K.C.D.,etC 

Authdr of "The Ul*qda ProMotont*,' Uth tboiuaod) *ta. 

Liberia '. THE NEGRO REPUBLIC ift WEST AFRICA 

With nearly 300 illustrations from original dmwings and photographs 
by the Author and others, a large number of plates of botanical aubjccts 
and maps especially drawn for the work under the author's instructions, 
and 30 coloured plates from the author's own paintings. 

In 2 vols., super royal 8wi, cloth gilt and gtit top. £a 3B. *Mf 

In this work Sir Harry Johnston has endeaTOured to do for 
Uberia what he did aomc time since (or the Uganda Protectorate. 
The book is based on visits to the Liberian Coastland in iSfl2, 1883, 
1888, and 1904. The volumes are printed on the finest srt-paper, and 
every help is given to the beautiful and interesting pictures which the 
Author has supplied. So little is known of the country dealt with, 
and of the way in which it is governed, that the book cannot fail to 
be unusually attractive. The linguistic studies and vocabularies will 
form an interesting addition to African philology and special attention 
ia given to the sources and production of India rubber, thus rendering 
the work of ioterest in commercial circles. . — 
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With Flashlight and Rifle 

IN EQUATORIAL EAST AFRICA 

■ A RECORD OF HUNTING ADVENTURES 
AND OP STUDIES IN WILD LIFE 

By C. B. SCHILLI»a5 

Translated by FftenBRic Whytb 
With an Introduction by Sir H. H. Johnston, G.C.M.O., K.C.B. 

Illustrated with 302 o/ Ike Author's "untouched" 
Photographs taken by day and night 

In two handsome mis., iuper royal Svo a4B> n*t 

Since Nangen's " Fartfaeat North" and '■ Bismsrck'a Memoin " 
there has been no such notable event in the German publiahiDg world 
as the production of this wooderful book. Bight tfaousaiKi copies of it 
were sold within a month of its appearance, towards the end of last 
year, and the sale has now reached a total of aixteen thousand copies. 
By this time Hcrr Schillings' name has become a household word 
throughout the Fatherland, and there can be few Gerauu homes not 
now familiar with hia exploits and achievements. 

It may be safely claimed that the illastrations to the volumes — 
absolutely "untouched" photocraptu from life — form the most 
•triiung collection of pictures of wild animals the world has ever yet 

Almost every important species of beast and bird met with ia 
Equatorial Africa is included— lions and elephants, rhinoceroses 
and hippopotami, giraffes and lebras, antelopes and hyxnas, 
vultures and flamingoes, etc., etc. Many of the pictures— especially 
those taken at night-time by flash-light — are marvellously •Sectivc. 
The knowledge that the photographs must have been secured by Herr 
Schillings with hia life in his hands adds not a little to their hscination. 
Sportsmen will read with envy of Herr Schillings "bags" of big 
game. His gun, however, pUys second Sddle for the most part to hia 
camera. Above all he is a naturalist first and a sportsman afterwards. 
The taking of an unique negative with hia telcphoto-lens ; the prepara- 
tion of a perfect specimen—ahead or a complete ski n^fbr some German 
Museum ; stil! more the bringing home, alive and in good condition, of 
a young rhinoceros; these are his greatest joys. But hia rifle had 
always to be at hand and many and various are the stories he has to 
tell US of "hair breadth 'scapes" and of elephants and rbinocerosea 
and lions " brought down " in the nick of time- 
Almost every publishing season sees the production of one or two 
new books dealing with wild life and big game, but " Wltta Flashlight 
and Rifle " must be accounted a took apart — an epoch ■""'"' ■g 
contribution to the study of Zoology. - .^■M 
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By EIHELYN L. COOMDQE, M.D. 

The Mother's Manual 

A MONTH-BY MONTH GUIDE FOR YOUNG MOTHERS 
Edited by ARABELLA KENEALV, UR.C.P., UM. (Dublin) 

With sinRular clearness and brevity the author of "Thb MoTHEIt'B 
Manual" gives precisely the information which a young mother needi 
111 free her from the many anxieties which are sure la oppress her 
J _^ -Lj, hjg]|.p| q( her child, especially when thatch"""" - - - 
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A popular illustrated account of the cuatomt, babits, pursuit*, 

feasts, and ceremonicB of the races of manlcind 

throughotit the world. 



By EMINENT SPECIALISTS 

The Publishers are happy to say that they have secured the 
co-operation of many eminent experts and others, who have promised to 
contribute to the text and illustrationa. The fbrmer will be written in 
B popular and interesting style, but nothing will be allowed to interfere 
with the accuracy of the ioBormation contained in the book. The 
illustrations will all be from life. 
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A flnely lllnstrated wark 

Mary Queen of Scots 



HER ENVIRONMENT AND TRAGEDY 
By T. F. .HENDERSON 

L*tUn and Mury Qumd of Scott," " 
or. with W. B. HtolcTi d " The Cmlci 

In a vols., large 4amy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt tot a^l. ittt 

With M fiill-paga mutratloiu pilnlad on ui pafw, ud 

a PhDto^Ton FnntliplMM. 

In thia new and important "Lite of Mary Queen of Scots," 
Mr. HeadCTBOn treats of the personality and career of Mary Stuart, 
more particularly in relation to her contemporaries and her eacep- 
tional circumstances ; and the work asaumea practically the form of 
a vindication of a remarimble woman who was largely tbe victim 
of a peculiar fate. In an appendix the lateit phaac Of the Casket 
controvergy is discuaaed with ^>ecial reference to the position of 
Mr. Lang in bis "Mystery of Mafy Stuart." References are given 
on all important points to original authority. Among the illoatra- 
tions will be found every authentic portrait of Queen Mary, and the 
book besides contains many portraits of her contemporaries and 
views of the places associated with her life. These illustrations 
are indeed a very important feature of the vnlumes. Great care has 
been talcen only to include portraits of undoubted authenticity. This 
is really not a very easy matter, as nearly every old country taouae 
of importance in the kingdom boasts of an "authentic" portrait 
of Queen Mary. These pictures are either copies of genuine portraits, 
doubtful portraits, or what is generally the case, merely (snciful 
pictures. Several books have been devoted to the portraiture of 
Queen Mary, but it is believed that no book on her life has been so fully 
illustrated with authentic pictures of herself, lier friends and her 
enemies, as tbe present. 



Twenty Years in Paris 

BBING SOME RBCOLX£CnONS OP A UTBRARY LIFB 
Ely ROBERT IL 5HERARD 

AathoroCEaiaeZola: a Btognpfay.** '* Atphoaw Dradct : a Biography." 

** Tbe Child-Slavcs of Britata.** ete. 

In demy &vo, cloth gilt and gilt top. ids. net 
Illustrated with portraits , etc. 

Under the title ** Twenty Years in Paris *' Mr. Robert Sherard has 
written a volume of '* Reminiscences of a Literary Life in the Prench 
CsLpital,** ** His qualifications for dealing with Prench subjects sltc 
well known. He possesses a close acquaintance with Prance and her 
people and language, and enjoys besides, the advantage of friendship 
with some of the most prominent of our Prench contemporaries.*' — 
The Athbnjbuh. 

Amongst personal friends of the author were Victor Hugo, Perdinand 
de Lesseps, Eiffel, General Boulanger, Baron Haussmann, Jules Verne, 
Renan, Oscar Wilde, Daudet, Ernest Dowson, Zola, suad on all of these, 
as well as on many others of equal fame, he has much to relate which 
is both new and interesting. Apart from the personalia, the book 
will contain a running commentary, with anecdotsd illustrations on the 
social and political history of Prance during the period mentioned, to 
which, it is thought it will afford, by the mass of information and 
comment given, a bright and interesting guide. It will be fiilly 
illustrated. 
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By FRANK PODMORE 

Author of " Modern Spiritualism/* '* Studies in Pyschical Research.** etc. 

In 2 vols,, demy 5oo, cloth gilt and gilt top, 345. net 
With numerous illustrations 

The present book constitutes the first serious attempt to recount in 
its entirety the life-history of Robert Owen the great Socialist. The 
interest in all that concerns Robert Owen increases daily, and the need 
has long been felt for an adequate biography of the Reformer. Mr. 
Podmore, who was one of the founders of the Pabian Society, lus had 
access to a mass of unpublished letters and family papers relating to 
Robert Owen, of which he has made full use. 



The Russian Court 

in the Eighteenth Century 

By FITZQBRALD MOLLOY 

iluthor of ** The Rotnanc* of Royalty.*' ** The Sailor King : His Court and 

His Subjects/' etc. 

In 2 vols,t demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, 348. net 

lUustrated with 2 photo^Tore frontiipieces and 21 flail- 
page platef on art paper. 

It is probable that of all Mr. Fitzgerald Molloy*s historical books, 
his new work, **The Russian Court in the XVIII Century "will be 
found the most fascinating. If it were not that the author, in addition 
to the evklence of English Ambsissadors whose despatches and papers 
have been preserved in the State Paper Office, and the manuscript 
library of the British Museum, also quotes the correspondence of 
Foreign Ministers, and the memoirs of travellers to the Court of 
St. Petersburg, it might be thought that the story told in these 
pages dealt with sensational fiction rather than with historical facts, 
so extraordinary are the social and political intrigues, so barbaric the 
splendour and extravagance, so terrible the tragedies which they 
describe. The whole amazing story of the Russian Court is told with 
that faithful attention to facts : that vivid realism and dramatic style 
which have appealed to a wide public and gained the writer his great 
popularity. 



Tunis and Carthage 

THE OLD AND NEW GATES OF THE ORIENT 

By DOUQLA5 SLADBN 

Author of "The Japs at Home," "Queer Things about Japan,** 

** In Sicily.** etc., etc. 

With about 100 illaetrationi fipom photogFaphf on Irt paper. 

In demy 8vOy cloth gilt and gilt top. ids. net. 

This is a travel book dealing with one of the great ancient capitals 
of Africa, and its modern successor Tunis, the most oriental of North 
African towns, the life of which is described in vivid language. A 
remarkable contrast is obtained in dealing with the ruined wonders of 
the ancient city. The book is profusely \Vlu%traX.^^. 



The An Crafts for Beginners 



ft* FILVOC a SANFOSD 



i. ^UA'mtMwaA b mCorea* win appeal 
c ca3y fecaM|Md wackotdooodkioaa. 
art. BooMH^i^ *- j' Paony, Baaket Work. 



A charvlst Art Book ■! ■ popalar price 

The Paintings of the Louvre 



ALI-tX AND SPANISH PtCTL'RES 




The Tree of Life 



By A. B. CRAWLEY, iVLA. 

Author of "Th* Mystie Rmo." 

In demy Ato, cloth gUt. 

Mr. Crawley's earlier book "The Mystic Rose.** was a study of the Sfvolutloo of 
Marriage. The present work is a thoughtful stuoy of Religion. The author contends 
that religion, both in the race and the individual, is a normal psychical derelopoient 
from the primal instinct of human nature. Prom this he infers that it is permanent, 
that it exists and will always exist, and that its essential oenoem is with the 
elemental side of life . . . Christianity has preserved the original characteristics 
of religion in an unique degree. He also regards religious decay as a sym p tom of 
a lowering of the vital forces. Religion is one of the eternal facts of Uf^. 



A remarkabla Book 



The Trial of Jesus 



Prom the Italian of QIOVANNI ROSADl 

Edited, with Expiaoatorj Notst aid with an lotrtdactlM by Dr. BbH Rtlcfe 

In large crown Svo, cloth gilt and gilt top, xcith frontispiece, 6m» net 

Daily Chroniolb says: "This is a work of absorbing interest, of unfaillog 
reverence, and of remarkable skill in the collation of authorities ... It is weU 
translated.'* 

Dr. Donald MoLbod says : ** I have found it most Interesting and instructivs. 
It is full of information and casts a vivid and, in some respects, msh light on the 
events which led to the Crucifixion, on the illegiality of the trial, and especially oo 
the character of Pilate. It is a scholarly book and written in a moot reverent spirit. 
I heartily recommend it.** 

Revibw op Revibws says : ** A remarkable book, and may justly dalm to bo an 
important contribution to Christitm literature.** 

Dr. John Cuptord says : *' A most able treatise. It Is an original study of the 
Life of Jesus from a new point of view, and gives a new setting to manv of uio facts 
in His Ministry and ideas in His teaching. It supplies a onlQue pteture of the 
methods, tricks, falsehoods, subtleties, violenee, and cruelty of the perseoutors of 
Jesus Christ, and makes more manifest than ever the fine pati«iee and serene 
heroism and wonderful greatness of the crucified Nasareae. It Is Inrimful dt 
knowledge. Details often ignored are fully explained ; and yet the oapital facts 
always appear in their true proportions and right perspective. The styls Is enriched 
by a rare choice of terms, striking antithesis, dear and cogent phrase, and rud 
eloquence. It is a great book.*' 

Thb TiMBssays: "The book has great inherent interest; the subject has been 
investigated before in England, but hardly ever treated in so vivid a style.** 

Dr. Horton says : ** I have read it through with muoh pleasure, and thiak It 

extremely valuable, and I will recommend its study.** 

Christian World says : ** This is a noteworthy book, fall of profound teaming and 
the most acute investigation. The actual Trial and Condemnatioa of Jesus s«» 
dealt with in masterly style. The book will be widely read in England.'* 

i 



Classic Novels 



QEOROE CRUIKSHANK, ••PHIZ," 



3S2^2S ptiges, m fooUatp Soo, ekM giU, 1%. 6A. net fer volums 
Ump knmbskm ieaiMer, gOi mmd iOi top, ^^ 64. met fer voium€ 




Hcti oB itt so attractive a form 
faitbfnllyi 
cditiooa. This 
ouglit to havs a warm wcluwuc wl mnci theBadtah toiMne is 



Henry Fielding in Six Volumes 

THE HISTORY OP TOM JONES. sifoIs. 

THE ADVENTURES OP JOSEPH ANDREWS, i w6L 

THE HISTORY OP AMEUA. 2 ^ols. 

MR. JONATHAN WILD; AND A JOURNEY PROM THIS WORLD 
TO THE NEXT, i ▼©!. 



Tobias Smollett in Six Volumes 

THE ADVENTURES OP RODERICK RANDOM, i yol. 

THE ADVENTURES OP PEREGRINE PICKLE. 2 vols. 

THE EXPEDITION OP HUMPHRY CLINKER, i vol. 

THE ADVENTURES OP PERDINAND, COUNT PATHOM. i yoL 

SIR LAUNCELOT GREAVES ; AND THE ADVENTURES OP 
AN ATOM. X vol. 



The Great Composers 

By ANNA, COMTBSSB DB BR^MONT 

In crown 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, 35. 6d. 
Fully illustrated, 

A popular account of the great classical composers, namely — 

Aub«r— Bach— Beethoven^Chopin—Gluch— Handel— Haydn— MendeUsohn- 
Meyerb«er—Mosart— Rossini— Schubert— Schumann— Wacncr. 



The Library of Standard Biographies 

Bach with frontispiece portrait, newly edited with notes, 
chronological table, and full index. 

320-^540 pp. in foolscap Svo, cloth gilt, is. net per volume 
Limp leather, richly gilt and gilt top, 38. net per volume 

TImPau. Mall Oazbttb says: "Messrs. Hutchinson's *Llt>rary of Standard 
Biographies * is the cheapest and best venture at popularising good biographies that 
has yet been attempted. The publishers, printers, and binders ars all to be 
congratulated on an excellent enterprise." 

** An argument against free libraries.** — Sphbkb. 

THB MEMOIRS OF MAPOLEOM BOMIPUTS. Abridged from the 
French of P. db Bourjubnnb. With a portrait after Paul 
Delaroche. Edited by Edoar Sanderson, M.A. (5th impression,) 

** A work of high reputation, which it is a grsat gain to hava brought within easy 
reach.*'— Spectator. 

THB LIFE OF JOHN WESLEY. By Robert Southet. With a 
portrait after George Romney. Abridged and edited by Arthur 
Reynolds, M.A. (Srd impression.) 

"The editorial work has been done with consummate skill.**— Mbthodist RaooBDaa. 

THE LIFE OF OLIYER GOLDSMITH. By John Porster. With a 
portrait after Sir Joshua Reynolds. Abridged and edited by Roger 
Ingpbn. (2nd impression.) 

'* It would be difficult to accomplish the task of abridgment more judiciously 
than in the neat little volume before us. The editor contributes a convenient 
chronology and index, besides some useful notes and a brief biography of the 
author." —Ouardiam. 

THB LIFE OF MBLSOM. By Robert Southey. With a portrait 
after John Hoppner. Edited by A. D. Power. (2nd impression,) 

** Readers are indebted to Mr. A. D. Power for having so sealously interpreted his 
editorial duties in relation to the work.**— Glasgow HaaALO. 

THB lUTOBIOORlPHY 01 BENJAMIM FBlHKLnr. To which is 
added Jarbd Sparks' continuation (abridged). With a portrait 
after J. A. Duplessis. Edited by Edgar Sanderson, M.A. 

"An excellent cheap reprint of this singularly facile autobiography of the father of 
the American constitution." — Daily Nbws. 

THB LIFB OF THOMAS ARMOLD, DJ>. By Arthur Penrhtn 
Stanley. With a portrait after Thomas Phillips. Abridged and 
edited by Arthur Reynolds, M.A. 

** The abridgment leaves the charm and the practical value of the biography till- 
a£Fected ; the editing is judicious and usefui."— Chubch Tiaas« 'ifli 
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With a portrait after Nichol 
Ida a. Taylor. 

"An admirably condensed edition of n 
cheapest of historical works of the 
Pboplb. 

THE LIFS OF SIR WALTER BC 

With a portrait after Sir Thoa 
by J. M. Sloan. 

** One of the finest biotrmphies in the lani 

THE LIFE OF WELLINGTON. 

portrait after Sir Thomas Ls 
Rev. L. T. DoDD. 
" Mr. Dodd's note* add considerably to thi 

THE EIRLT LIFE OF GOETHE (B 

With a portrait after G. O. May 

'* Usefully annotated and carefully edited.* 

THE LIFE OF OLIVER OROMWE 

a portrait. Abridged and editec 

** It preserves everything that is really m; 
character of the great Protector.*'— Tw 

THE LIFE OF SAMUEL JOHNBC 

two portraits and facsimiles. 
Inopbn. 



Books for the Young 

In large crown 8vo, 40Q-500pf,y cloth bevelled hoards, richly 
gilt, gilt edges. Well illustrated. 58. each 

The sale of the Volumes In this saHas has 
raachad a total of over 400|000 copies 



NEW VOLUMES 



The Fifty-Two Library 

Edited by ALFRED H. MILES 

" The Plftv-Two Series ** forms an excellent librafy of fiction 
for young people. The stories are by the best writers for boys and 
girls, including : — 



Q. A. HENTY 
W. CLARK RUSSELL 
G. MANVILLB PENN 
W. H. O. KINGSTON 
ASCOTT HOPE 
SARAH DOUDNEY 
P. C. SELOUS 
ROBERT CHAMBERS 
R. B. PRANCILLON. 



DAVID KER. 

Mrs. O. LINNJBUS BANKS. 
R. M. BALLANTYNB 
ALICE CORKRAN. 
CAPTAIN MAYNE REID 
GORDON STABLES 
ROSA MULLHOLLAND 
And many other well-known 
writers 



The new volumes in this series are : — 

45 Fifty -two Stories of Head and Heart for Boys 

46 Fifty-two Stories of Head and Heart for Qirls 

47 Fifty-two Thrilling Stories of Life at Home and Abroad 



1 Fifty-two 

2 Fifty-two 
S Fifty-two 

4 Fifty-two 

5 Fifty-two 

6 Fifty-two 

7 Fifty-two 



Volumes already published:- 

Stories fop Boys. 
Stories for Girls. 
More Stories for Boys. 
More Stories for Girls. 
Further Steries for Boys. 
Further Stories for Girls. 
Other Stories for Boys. 
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The Fifty-Two Library 



3 TIfty-twi 

9 Flft7-t>0 

10 Fiftj-two 

11 Flftr-tvo 
19 FlftT-two 

15 Flfty-tvo 
14 Flfty-tvo 

16 Fifty-tva 
16 Fifty two 
IT Flfty-tvo 
le Flfty-tvo 
19 Fifty two 
ao Fifty-tvo 
31 Fifty-tvo 
33 Fffty-tvo 
33 Flfty-tvo 
S« rifty-tvo 
31 Fifty-twi 



{Contimitd) 
Other Storlei for Qiilt. 
Fklry TkIm. 

StotiM for Boyli»»d aad TodUi. 
Btorlet for Qlrlliood and Tontli. 
Storlu for Cbildrui. 

Btoriw of Boy Ufk At Horn* and Ibroad. 
StoriM of Olrl Life at Hem* and Ibroad. 
Storiw of Lifk and Xdrantnra for Boyi. 
Storlet of Life and UYentnn for Qirii. 
Btoriii of tho Indian Hatlny. 
Btoriu of FlDok and Poril fbr Boys. 
Btoriet of Pinak and Peril fo? Olrls. 
Storiei of the Britldi Savy. 
Storle* of Dnty and Daring for Boyi. 
Btoriei of Duty and Daring for QlrU. 
Storiei of the Britlifa Army. 
Holiday Storiei for Boyi. 
Holiday Btoriei for fllrto. 




Natural History for the Yoang 

Adventures in Pondland 

By FRANK 5TBVBNS 

Author of " Adventures in HiveUnd.** ** Bye-Paths in Nature/' ete. 

With about 70 Uliuipatioiis by Frank Percy Smith 
In crcfwn Svo, cloth gilt, 58. 

The fact that this book is written by the author of *' Adventures in 
HiveUnd,*' which was so well received on its first publication two years 
ago, is sufficient gusu^antee that it is both interesting and instructive. 
Air. Stevens has succeeded in writing for children on most engrossing 
Nature topics without in anyway dealing with the ever present question 
of the sexes. There are no long scientific names to puzzle young 
minds ; every word is in simple English. The child is led from one 
step to another, unconsciously storing up knowledge without weariness 
or dry detail. Mr. Stevens' acquaintance with children and child life is 
almost as extensive as his knowledge of insects. As in his previous 
volume, every piece of information about natural history contained in 
'* Pondland " may be absolutely relied upon as accurate ; the illustra- 
tions, too, have all been drawn under the author's directions. 



Nature^s Nursery 

OR, CHILDREN OP THE WILDS 
By H. W. 5HBPHBARD-WALWYN, MA. 

P.R. Met. Soe., P.Z.6., P.B.8.. etc 
' Author of " Nature's Riddles ** 

With 210 iUnsipatioiis from photograpiis 
In crcfxpn 8vo, cloth gilt, $s» 

Encouraged by the reception which was accorded to the author's 
previous book he has been led to write this record of the nursery days 
of several branches of animal life ; besides having penetrated, to some 
considerable extent, into the mysteries of Flora's nurseiy. Although 
the book is intended for both old and young it especially appeals to 
younger people. The illustrations, which are a feature of the volume^ 
are almost entirely from the author* s ^hoto^¥^v^%, 
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The Bravest Deed I ever saw 



Edited by ALFRED H. MILES 



In oroam 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt edges. With illustrations, 58. 

Among the many contributors to this volume may be mentioned the 

following : — 



Pteld-Msrahal KARL ROBERTS, 
MiO^r-Oeneral BADEN POWELL 

J. FORBES ROBERTSON 

GMcral BEN VILJOBN 

Cartaia WELLS (MetropoUUn Fire 

Brigade) 
Sir CHARLES WYNDHAM 

V.C. 
ROBERT BLATCHFORD 



Rev. W. CARLILE (Church Army) 

A. T. QUILLER COUCH 

C. B. PRY 

RICHARD GARNETT. C.B. 

H. RIDER HAGGARD 

EUGENE SANDOW 

GORDON STABLES, M.D., R.N, 

Miss AGNES WESTON 

GENERAL BOOTH 



Makers of England Series 

By EVA MARCH TAPPAN, Ph.D. 

Bach in cloth gilt and gilt edges, 38. 6d. With illustrations 

on plate paper, 

IN THE DAYS OF ALFRED THE GREAT 

IN THE DAYS OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR 

IN THE DAYS OF QUEEN ELIZABETH 

IN THE DAY5 OF QUEEN VICTORIA 

Miss Tappan's historical works are certain to become classics for 
the young, and they well deserve such distinction. The absorbing 
interest of the volumes, good English and historical accuracy, render 
them among the best that can be placed in the hands of the young. 
The author has studied her authorities intelligently and selected her 
material wisely, always having her young audience well in mind. 
She has a clear idea of the requirements for interesting and stimu- 
lating young readers, and arousing in them a desire for further research. 
The entire series are admirably adapted to this end, and are warmly 
ided to the attention oi par^tvls^ tcAsiVv^c^^ «Lt\d librarians. 
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Oriental Fairy Tales 

FOLK-LORE AND LEGENDS 

With 8 illustrations by R. C. Armour. 
In crown Svo, handsome cloth gilt, as. 64* 

Th« Bast is rich in Folk-lore, and the lorist is not troubled to discover materlsl, 
but to select only that which is best worth his while to preserve. The coadltioiis 
under which the people live are most favourable to the prtservation of the aneieat 
legends, and the cultivation of the powers of narration fits the Oriental to pr es en t 
his stories in a more polished style than is usual in Western countries. The Tales of 
the Bast are unique, lighted up as they are by a gorgeous extravagance of imagination 
which never fails to attract and delight. 



UNIFORM WITH THB ABOVB 

English Fairy Tales 

FOLK-LORE AND LEGENDS 
With 17 illustrations by Gboffrbt Strahan. 



Scottish Fairy Tales 

FOLK-LORE AND LEGENDS 
With 17 Illustrations by Geoffrey Strahan. 



Irish Fairy Tales 

FOLK-LORE AND LEGENDS 

With 8 illustrations by Geoffrey Strahan. 



North American Indian Fairy Tales 

FOLK-LORE AND LEGENDS 
With 8 illustrations by R. C. Armour. 

In these volumes of English, Scottish. Irish and American folk-lore tales for the 
young, the author has endeavoured to provide a selection of the very best stories 
from among the hundreds in which each of the countries is so rioh« furnishing a 
healthy entertainment for its sons and daughters thtougJkiXJck'^ t»Ck\.>aa^M^ 
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Second Bdltlon— Now Reuly 



The Truth about Man 



By « SPINSTER 

a well-known Novelist who desires to remain anonymoua 
In crown St.'o, cloth gilt and gilt top. $s. 
IswinsttrV Wei 

ivinclng a CABC. too barrlHter-Uld ■ mlrul, 

or ignored. Tfafirc im la * The Truth mboitt 

□t Lffl, uu] much luie ■dvioc'^^ 




PUNCH says: ** Life is short, books to be reviewed are multi- 
tudinous, and available space in Mr. Punoh's columns is exceedingly 
small. But my Baronite rarely resists the temptation to take up a 
novel bearing the brand HUTCHINSON. They must have a 
taster of uncommonly quick, true instinct." 



Messrs. HUTCHINSON <§• Co. have pleasure 
in announcing that in addition to those detailed 
on the following pages they have secured Novels 
for publication by the following well-known 
Authors : — 

LUCAS MALET 

H. RIDER HAGGARD 

JEROME K. JEROME 

MARY CHOLMONDELEY 

ROBERT S. HICHENS 

ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER 

RICHARD WHITEING 

DOROTHEA GERARD 

FRANKFORT MOORE 

TOM GALLON 

GUY THORNE 

G. B. BURGIN 

AND 

KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON 

(Author of ** John Chilcote, M.P." 
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This is a sporting novel, 
There is a good deal of huntin 
Lewis Stopford's determinat 
daughter becomes engaged to t 
never to marr^ her if she has 
Mr. Stopford is called away i 
to keep up the stables until she 



Confessions of 

1 Being the Adventures of C 

^' Diploi 

Reconnted by M 

Author of"' 

In the adventures related 
I display's his well-known gifts of 

of which invariably appear quit 
modem Arabian Nights, and lik 
over the reader which is absol 
exaggeration to say that the volu 



Dufferin^s Keep 



By EVELYN 

Author of "Th^ 



New 68. Novels 



Stafvecfow Farm 



By STANLEY WEYMAN 

Author of **A Oentlenuui of Prance." etc. 

With 8 illustrations from original drawings by Cyrus Cuneo, 

In Mr. Stanley Weyman's new novel, '* Starvecrow Farm,*' the 
popular novelist enters upon a new field, or touches upon events that, 
though full of interest, have been almost totally neglected by novelists. 
The scene is laid in the North Country in the year 1819, when the 
working classes, impoverished by the prolonged struff^le against 
Napoleon, were seething with discontent and latent rebellion. It is a 
spirited tale of which the escapades and adventures of the heroine in 
her love affairs form a very material part. 



The Man who Won 



By lArs. BAILLIB REYNOLDS 

Author of " Phoebe in Fetters'* 

Those who enjoyed Mrs. Baillie Reynolds' earlier novel, '* Phoebe 
Ih Fetters,*' which met with considerable success, will probably expect 
to be entertained in a similar fashion by the present book, nor are they 
likely to be disappointed. The ** Man who Won '* is a powerful story, 
the scene of which is partly laid in Africa before the late war, and 
partly in England. The book contains a strong love-interest. 



Meg the Lady 



By TOM GALLON 

This is, in all probability, the most remsu*kable and the most 
moving story that Mr. Tom Gallon has yet given to the public. It 
concerns two women — both young and both beautiful — yet placed 
apparently as far asunder sis the poles, alike in regard to environment 
and birth and social status. Indeed, the one is placed in a position 
of the greatest ease and luxury ; the other is one of that great army 
of the submerged and the lost. Yet, strangely enough, the one is 
forced, by curious circumstances, to take the place of the other; 
and the story concerns the way in which, fighting against desperate 
odds, she /contrives to get back into her old secure life again. The 
author has dived deep into London for his characters, as usual ; but the 
very remarkable dedication of the book would seem to ^lattotfeA.^asx. 
that the story really is a transcript ironxUle. 



New 6s. Novels 



A New Important Novel 



By LUCAS MALET 

Author of ** The Silence of Dean Maitland,** 
'* Sir Richard Calmady." etc. 



lEarly in 1906 



John Henry Smith, a Golfing Romance 

By FREDERICK UPHAM ADAMS 

Author of "The Kidnapped Millionaires.'* 

With 43 Illustrations ''for Mr. Smith " by A. B. Frost 

** Mr. Adams has a genuine sense of fun, and keeps one constantly 
upon the grin. As to the golf enthusiast, he ought thoroughly to enjoy 
this book, except that it may take him away from his golf." — Daily 
Mail. 

** The story is jolly, brisk and gay from first to last. Its many 
quietly funny effects are well helped out by the illustrations of Mr. 
A. B. Frost, pictures that add much to the attractiveness of as desirable 
a book for a golfing holiday as any man could wish for."— Scotsman, 

** The best golfing novel written for years, interesting even to non- 
golfers. It is full of humour — refined and amusing — exceedingly bright 
and readable." — Standard. 

** Mr. Frederick Upham Adams keeps his eye closely on human 
nature all through a heartily diverting book, which may be cordially 
commended to the attention of all in search of healthy laughter." — 
Daily Telegraph. 



The Idol of the King 

By CAPTAIN CURTIES 

One of the great merits of this interesting ** historical romance** 
is that the author has the gift of making his narrative appear as if it 
was historically correct. The story is supposed to have been written 
by a gentleman in waiting to Prince George of Wales, afterwards 
George III, who contracts a secret marriage with the heroine of the 
tale. It is a romance in vjhlcVv iV\^ ^^tv^ ^lays a finely human and 
^""Siliy kingly part. 



New 6s. Novels 



The Gambler 



By Mrs. KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON 

Author of "John ChUcote M.P.** 
With 8 full-page Illustrations from drawings by John Cameron. 

** The Gambler '* is a powerful story in which hereditary instinct 
largely influences the action of the heroine. It deals in a dramatic and 
exciting manner with an impoverished Irish family of the better class, 
and the love interest is strong. The book shows the author's exceptional 
ability to write a fascinating story, and is a worthy successor to her 
last book, <* John Chilcote, M.P.'* [Early in 1906. 



The Breath of the Gods 

A JAPANESE ROMANCE OF TO-DAY 
By SIDNEY McCALL 

Author of "Truth Dexter." 
With full-page Illustrations. 

With an original plot replete with striking situations, with its 
ytvidly painted scenes laid in Japan, and its strongly-contrasted types 
of character, the author displays a remarkable knowledge of Japanese 
life and manners, and presents what promises to be one of the most 
popular novels of the year. 



Green Cliffs 



By ROWLAND QREY 

Author of "By Virtue of his Office.** "The Unexpected,** etc.. etc 

A charming story of French and English life. The scene is laid 
upon the encroached coast of Brittany, and contains some vivid 
descriptions of Dinard in the height of the season. Saint Malo, and 
other pleasure resorts. There is comedy in the person of a small 
Parisienne of ten — ^there is pathos in the silent love of a deformed 
Frenchman for sm English girl. The chief interest centres round a 
famous French novelist. There is plenty of lively dialogue, yet the 
conventional ** happy ending *' does not come quite without tesu*8. The 
book is best described sis sm international episode. 
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years prior to her recent death, 
loving public, and whose post 
popularity. 



A Quaker Wooi 

By Mrs. Fl 

Author of " A T •- ' " 



New 6s. Novels 



Renunciation 



By H. RIDER HAQQARD 

Author of ** King Solomon's Mines,** etc 

*' Renunciation" is one of the most powerful stories that has ever 
come from the pen of Mr. Rider Haggard. It is a novel of mingled 
character and romance : the story of a man who having by nature the 
best instincts, on the occasion of a tragic event, vows that he will 
renounce his habits of life and endeavour to live a life of duty, from 
which resolution he never swerves. [In March 1906. 



The Marrying of Gwendoline Jane 

By Mrs. TOM QODPRBY 

** The Marrying of Gwendoline Jane " is a light comedy, amusingly 
told, and eminently readable. The heroine lives with her two grand- 
mothers — one is a charming, dainty Marquise, theother a stiff, determined 
English gentlewoman of countnr family. The latter, Mrs. Vint-Hussey, 
has decided that Gwendoline shall msury Sir Sidney, a sprute, elderly 
suitor, who is rich, qnite well-preserved, and eligible. When Gwendoline 
becomes engaged to Sir Sidney, the Marquise, who is romantic, is not 
at all pleased with the arrangement. The heroine, however, falls in 
love with a younger and more suitable man ; but who she ultimately 
marries must not be disclosed here. 



The Mother- Light 

With a frontispiece. 

"ANONYMOUS/' 

A graphic story in ^which Christism Science plays an important 
part, by a well known novelist who prefers in the present instsmce to 
remain smon^mous. It desds with a body of bslievers in the wonder- 
ful power of its chosen head, but underneath the stoiy is a revelation of 
the false pretences which enables the sect to be deluded. The drcum- 
stances in which the heroine — **The Mother Light'* is elected, her 
assumption of the chsu^cter, and her ultimate weakcieai^ «%^sa».>&cA. 
power of love make most abaorbing rea^tv^. 
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A number of quite nev 
cleverness so familiar to the 
in the volume entitled "The 
picture of middle-class Irish 
that have come from the pen 



Love the Tyra 



By CHAE 

I Author of "Love 



There are few writers of fi 
Mr. Charles Garvice. The dc 
continuous, but in America, ^ 
popularity, is even greater thar 
on the same lines as his prev 
already large public and to win 



The Morfp-florp 



A RECORD SALE 

767,250 Copies 

{over three-quarters of a million) of 

ALLEN RAINE'S NOVELS 



JUST RBADY 

ALLEN RAINE'S new Romance 



Hearts of Wales 



In cloth gilt, 6s. 

PUNOH says I «« AlUn Raln« has dona tor Walaa wfiat 
Mf. Barria has d<Mia for Soot land." 

"A powerfully worded romanoe. Through the pages of this old story we find 
high chivalry and that loyal patriotism which suffers deeply because it loves much. 
The terribly graphic, yet pathetic delineation of the 8in-Bater will be a revelation 
to many readers. Those who have revelled in Allen Raine's prose-poetry as 
given in *A Welsh Singer* and 'Tom Sails* will not be disappointed in bar 
latest worlL"— THK METHODIST RKOORDKR. 



Bach in handsonu cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

A WELSH SINGER 1M»000 printed. 

TORN SAILS 1M,000 

BY BERWEN BANKS 109,600 

GARTHOWEN 192,000 

A WELSH WITCH 11«,000 

ON THE WINGS OF THE WIND 119,000 

The above figures do not include the American Salee. 



UNPRBOBDBNTBD POPUULRITT 

ALLEN RAINE'S NOVELS 

Have already had 

I SALE THI8 YEAR OF A QUARTER OF A MILLION COPIES 

A Urfsr Sals tfeai oaa bt diiatA %i isi ^K^brn Vc^^^w«&aa. 

09 



.K.U.C lu lay aside before 

th^ " ^'•- Garvicc is a born s 

h^ M ^'/,C*'a'*lc8 Garvice co 
t>y Mrs. Henry Wood/»— Boo/ 

"RITA'i 

* I ' Bach in Crt 

THE JESTERS 

THE SI 

I Uniform Edition. Bach in 

I ADRIENNE. 

AN OLD ROGUE'S TRi 
A WOMAN IN IT. 
A WOMAN OF 8AMAR 
GOOD MRS. HYPOCRIT 
ORETCHEN, 



t 



t 



One Thousand I 

A COLLECTir 



Clearly and ^urell printed from ne^ir type 

on good paper 

HUTCHINSON'S 

NEW 6d. NOVELS 



The liie Oiroamspeot "RITA" 

Rotfer Yaiibnitfh*s Wife .. ADELINE 8ERQEANT 

A WeUh Witoh ALLEN RAINE 

The Splendid Poraenna .. Mrs. HUQH FRA8ER 

Mollie's Prince ROSA N. CAREY 

The Seven Seorets WM. LE QUEUX 

The Snooessor RFGHARD PRYCE 

Alain Tantfer*s Wife J. H. YOXALL, M.P. 

The Pikemen Dr. 8. R. KEIQHTLEY 

The Eternal Quest J. A. 8TEUART 

The YiUage Blacksmith .. DARLEY DALE 

The liast Tenant B. L FARJEON 

The Secret of the Oonrt .. F. FRANKFORT MOORE 

A Life's Assize Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL 

Too Good for Him FLORENCE MARRYAT 

Bitter Sweets J08EPH HATTON 

A Singer from the Sea .. AMELIA E. BARR 

On the Wings of the Wind . . . . ALLEN RAINE 

A Woman of Samaria '* RITA " 

The Dead Intfleby TOM GALLON 

Phyllis of PhiUstU F. FRANKFORT MOORE 

The Lost Continent CUTCLIFFE HYNE 

Tommy ft Go JEROME K. JEROME 

In the Tsar's Dominions .. LE VOLEUR 

Sylvia's Lovers Mrs. QA8KELL 

Above Suspicion Mrs. RIDDELL 

A Rogue's Gonscience DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY 

Our Lady of DeUverance JOHN OXENHAM 
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